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AMERICAN PROGRESS 
1620-1920 


Just three hundred years ago that visionary band of Pilgrims 
gave thanks for their safe arrival in the land of opportunity. Three 
centuries of American progress! 


But did those Pilgrim Fathers dream that progress would bring 
what it has? They brought up their children to work, instilled in 
them that sense of responsibility which has been the basis of much 
of our social effort, but especially taught them to revere education. 
Almost the first thing the Pilgrims did was to establish schools for 
their children, the free, public schools of America. 





And today? 


There are at least five and a half million illiterates inthe 
‘ United States. 


Nearly one-fifth of all American children between 10 and 
15 are out of school earning their own living. 

Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Minnesota, New York, \ 
Pennsylvania, Texas and Wisconsin all report a startling in- 


crease in the number of children leaving school to go to work 
in the year 1920. 


Is this the progress that the Pilgrim Fathers intended? Is it 
a progress consistent with American ideals? Can we afford to 
progress at the expense of children? 


1921 is what we call a big legislative year; 42 state legislatures 
will be in session, and in them we hope to initiate better school, 
health, labor, and general welfare laws for children. In 15 of these 
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states such advances are imperative. We are also pushing our 
constructive state surveys, studying the actual conditions surround- 
ing children in a given environment, and suggesting the particular 
measures necessary for their welfare. We are trying to deal not 
merely in palliative effort, but to get to the bottom of the thing. 


Stephen Leacock says in ‘‘The Unsolved Riddle of Social 
Justice”: 

“The chief immediate direction of social effort should be 
towards the attempt to give every human being in childhood 
adequate food, clothing, education, and an opportunity in 
life. This will prove to be the beginning of many things.” 





And we agree with him. 




















FROM THE CHILD 
NEW WELFARE FIELD 








The N. C. L. C. in West Virginia 


Through the generosity of several public-spirited men and 
women of West Virginia, the National Child Labor Committee is 
enabled to study the conditions affecting children in that state 
in the fields of health, schools, labor, rural life, dependency, and 
delinquency, the laws relating to these fields, and the administrative 
agencies at work in them. The study is already under way. 


The N. C. L. C. in Tennessee 


The Tennessee Child Welfare Commission has just issued a 
small six-page pamphlet for general distribution in the state. We 
quote a portion, as follows: 

“The Tennessee Child Welfare Commission was appointed by 
Governor Roberts in January, 1920, to perform a four-fold task— 

1. To find out what are the actual conditions affecting child 
life in Tennessee. 

2. To examine critically the existing system of law and admin- 
istration so far as it concerns children. 

3. To prepare a report of findings and recommendations to be 
submitted to the Governor and the Legislature. 

4. To assist in getting old laws amended and new laws passed 
in cases where such legislative action is found to be desirable. 

The State of Tennessee has long accepted—from the very 
time of adopting its Constitution—the policy of providing through 
law and administrative agencies for the protection and education 
of its children. The appointment of the Child Welfare Commis- 
sion, for the special purposes above described, is in line with this 
well-established policy. 

A Children’s Code is the goal toward which the Commission 1s 
working. <A children’s code is a charter of children’s rights, or, since 
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rights imply reciprocal duties, a comprehensive and thoroughly 
unified system of law and administration effectualizing in the highest 
possible degree the duties of the State toward its wards, the children. 
It is a name for an improved system in which— 

1. All the laws relating to children are brought into harmony 
with one another. 

2. The laws, on the one hand, and the administrative agen- 
cies, on the other, are better coordinated. 

3. Both laws and administration are fitted to present conditions 
and adapted to modern legislative and administrative standards. 

A children’s code deals primarily with boys and girls, their 
interests and needs. It is legislative social service whose object 
is to enrich and to make secure the realm of childhood. 

A child welfare survey of the whole State of Tennessee and 
covering all phases of child iife in their manifold inter-relations 
was the first necessary step for the Commission to take—the gather- 
ing of authentic information. The Commission called to its aid the 
National Child Labor Committee, which had performed similar 
service with conspicuous success in other States. <A staff of spec- 
ialists has been at work in Tennessee for eight months making one 
of the most comprehensive and exhaustive studies of child-welfare 
conditions and problems that has ever been made on a State-wide scale. 
Their report, now before the Commission, embraces chapters on— 


1. The Child and the State. 6. Rural Life. 

2. Health. 7. Juvenile Courts. 
3. Schools. 8. Mothers’ Pensions. 
4. Recreation. 9. Institutions. 

5. Child Labor. 10. Home Finding. 


This report is a remarkable exemplification of the scientific 
spirit in social work. Representatives of the National Committee 
will continue to assist the Commission in giving proper publicity 
to the facts obtained by the survey and in framing bills for presenta- 
tion to the Legislature.” 


Hine’s Photographs of Life and Labor 


An exhibition of photographs by Lewis W. Hine was on public 
view at the Civic Club, New York City, from October 27th to 
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November 3rd. Mr. Hine’s long experience with the Survey, 
the National Child Labor Committee and recently with the 
American Red Cross in Europe make his title for the exhibition, 
“An Interpretation of Life and Labor in Photographs,” really 
descriptive. The artistic quality of the pictures may be judged 
by the fact that they had recently been shown at the National 
Arts Club, where they had the distinction of being the first exhibit 
of photographs ever shown there. 

Beginning with the immigrant “On the Threshold,” at Ellis 
Island, the pictures follow the worker into the tenements, and into 
many kinds of industry, in all parts of the country. The under- 
lying motive of Mr. Hine’s work has been to interpret the worker 
to himself as well as to the world. 


Homework—To Be or Not To Be? 


We quote from the trade journal, Women’s Wear: 

“A seventh trade association has been added to the list of 
members of the Associated Homework Industries of New York 
striving to prevent the abolition of homework in the State... . 
The list of members of the Associated Homework Industries now 
consists of the Associated Flower and Fancy Feather Manufacturers, 
the Hand Embroiderers’ Association, the Children’s Dress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the Veiling Association of New York, the 
Passementerie and Trimming Manufacturers’ Association, and the 
Ladies’ Neckwear Association. ... All the humanitarian causes 
for objection to homework have been removed, the members of the 
body maintain, and a study of the conditions now existing in the 
homes where work is done will show that all the charges of unsanitary 
conditions, child labor, etc., made by those striving to abolish home- 
work are unfounded and unjust, they say.” 

There’s an article on homework in the present issue of The 
American Child. Better read it, and see if you agree with the 
views of the Associated Home Industries. Better read, also, Miss 
Emma Duke’s study of “Home Work,” reprinted from the Journal 
of Industrial Hygiene. Copies may be obtained from the National 
Child Labor Committee. 
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How A Law Works 


In Maine the legislature passed a law in January, 1919, providing 
that no child under 15 might be employed for hire while schools 
were in session. Maine is not a great child-employing state, but 
there were at that time 1,058 children between 14 and 16, working 
in all gainful occupations with permits, and the following September 
there were 1,545 children at work. Since the schools opened that 
month, however, and the law was for the first time effective, the 
number was immediately reduced to 862 who actually held work 
permits in the month of October. The law had put 683 children 
back in school. 


Uncle Sam’s Investment in Childhood 


A preliminary statement of internal revenue collections for the 
fiscal year 1920, issued by the United States Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, contains the information that “approximately $90,000 
was expended for enforcing the provisions of the child-labor act,” 
while taxes collected under this act amounted to $2,380.20. A 
loss to the government of $87,619.80, but an incalculable profit to 
the country. 


Child-Caring Information Bureau 


The Bureau for Exchange of Information among Child-helping 
Organizations has plans under way for the reorganization of its work 
under the directorship of Mr. C. C. Carstens, who comes to it after 
fourteen years of service as Secretary of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. This reorganization 
has been made possible by a grant from the Commonwealth Fund 
for the development of a field service to the constituent agencies 
of the Bureau which include sixty-eight child-caring and child- 
placing agencies, children’s protective agencies and public depart- 
ments for child care. 

The Bureau originated at an informal conference held in connec- 
tion with the National Conference of Charities and Corrections 
in Baltimore, in 1915. It was organized for the purpose of im- 
proving inter-society service, and for the exchange among members 
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of publicity material and information concerning policies, standards, 
methods of work, and other matters of general interest. 

Ever since its organization the Bureau has hoped to develop 
a field service but until now funds for this have not been available. 
Many of the constituent agencies have been conscious of deficiencies 
in their work and have grown up in response to local needs during 
a period when principles and methods of child care have been to a large 
extent in the making. The result is that the greatest divergence 
in methods exists even among agencies doing similar work and little 
attempt has been made to compare methods or results. It will be 
the aim of the reorganized Bureau eventually to bring about com- 
parable methods of recording essential information in order that the 
experience of the various agencies may be made available for the 
benefit of others; to encourage more thorough case work, uniform 
terminology and methods, and to develop a child-caring technique. 
Mr. Carstens expects to take up his full duties as Director of the 
Bureau on January 1, 1921. 


Child Welfare in Connecticut 


Due to the efforts of the Connecticut Child Welfare Association 
and certain interested individuals, the last session (1919) of the 
Connecticut Legislature enacted legislation creating a Commission 
on Child Welfare. The bill included no specific appropriation 
of funds to the Commission; its members were to serve without 
pay, but the Commission was permitted to incur such expenses as 
might be approved by the State Board of Control. The duties of 
the Commission on Child Welfare as imposed by law may best 
be presented by direct quotations from the act creating the Com- 
mission. The Commission is “to study and investigate the laws, 
conditions and practice of this and other states and countries 
relating to dependent, neglected, defective and delinquent children 
and the entire question of child welfare, and report the results of 
its investigation to the next session of the general assembly. Said 
Commission shall embody in its report a proposed code of laws, 
which shall include a revision of the provisions of the general statutes 
relating to children, with such changes and additions as it may deem 
advisable.” 
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The Commission organized in the summer of 1919. Com- 
mittees were formed subdividing the general group into smaller 
sections for the consideration of various aspects of the field of child 
welfare. A chairman, Dean W. P. Ladd of Berkeley Divinity 
Schools, was elected. Professor H. P. Fairchild, of New York 
University, was appointed executive secretary. 

At the present time, the following pieces of work are being 
carried on or have been completed in the State of Connecticut by 
the Child Welfare Commission: 

(a) Case studies of children placed in family homes by 
public and private agencies. 

(b) A survey of all child-caring institutions. 

(c) A study of care of children under four by town 
authorities. 

(d) A study of court treatment of children and 
juvenile probation. 

(e) A review of the public provision for defective children. 

(f) Some very special case studies. 

The object of these studies is of course two-fold, namely to 
demonstrate the need for revision in present legislation and to 
point out the lines along which remedial legislation is necessary. 
To facilitate the legislative work, the office staff has worked over 
very thoroughly the present legislation of Connecticut and has 
studied legislation of a similar nature in many other states. 
Further, some work has been accomplished in the way of legislative 
revision without the necessity for a correlative field study, as, for 
instance, on measures for children born out of wedlock. 


Hoover and the Constitution 


Herbert C. Hoover is one person, at least, who believes that if 
national regulation of child employment is not at present constitu- 
tional, the Constitution needs amending once more. Before the 
American Child Hygiene Association in St. Louis, October 11, 
he said: 

“Up to the present the federal government has not been able 
to deal comprehensively with the subject of child labor. The 
original child labor law was declared unconstitutional. The present 
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federal child labor law imposes a tax of 10 per cent upon the net 
profits of any factory, mine or quarry employing children under 14 
or 16 years. The federal government is incapable of making pro- 
vision against other employment, and thus the great mass of 
children employed in street trades and various blind-alley occupa- 
tions goes on unhindered. It appears to me absolutely critical 
that we should have such Constitutional amendment as permits 
the federal government to take direct action on this question, 
for so long as certain states are so backward in their social develop- 
ment that they will sacrifice their children to industrial advantage, 
it is not only unfair to the other states, but it is poisoning the 
springs of the nation at their source.” 

Mr. Hoover in this address gave his idea of ‘‘a program for 
American children,’ basing his whole discussion upon the principle 
that “the nation as a whole, has the obligation of such measures 
toward its children as a whole as will yield to them an equal oppor- 
tunity at their start in life.” He touched upon health, nutrition, 
housing, labor and education in relation to children and said in 
closing, “If we could grapple with the whole child situation for 
one generation, our public health, our economic efficiency, the 
moral character, sanity and stability of our people would advance 
three generations in one.” 


Juvenile Courts in North Carolina 


Readers of The American Child will be interested in the following 
excerpts from the Bulletin of the North Carolina State Board of 
Charities and Public Welfare, of which Roland F. Beasley is the 
executive officer. The North Carolina Juvenile Court Law follows 
almost exactly the wording of the measure recommended by the 
National Child Labor Committee in its report on child welfare in 
that state. 

“The office of the State Board of Charities and Public Welfare 
has compiled the figures of juvenile court work in the State em- 
bracing the period from the time the law went into effect last year 
to July 1, 1920. While the law went into effect on the adjournment 
of the Legislature of 1919, no county superintendents of public 
welfare were appointed till July, August and September. Since 
these officials are the probation officers of the juvenile courts, little 
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work could be done until these officials were appointed and received 
some preliminary instruction in their work. 

“At the Summer Institute for County Superintendents, held for 
six weeks at the University this summer, juvenile court work made 
a large part of the program, and two days each week were given to 
the students in actual field work in nearby localities. 

“During the present year the Supreme Court of the State has 
handed down a most able and illuminating opinion written by Judge 
Hoke, upholding the Juvenile Court Law. 

“The special session of the legislature passed an act permitting 
the towns of over 25,000 population to combine with the county in 
maintaining a juvenile court for town and county with a judge 
unconnected with any other court. 

“Figures for the first year’s work have not been obtainable 
with perfect accuracy, but there are enough to show that 4,404 
children received the protection or discipline of the juvenile courts 
and the county superintendents of public welfare up to July 1, 1920. 
Of these children about one-third were colored and two-thirds white. 
Of these 2,640 were actually in court in person, and their records so 
entered on the ‘Juvenile Record’—not a criminal record—while 
1,764 cases were adjusted out of court.” 


‘$School Week’? To Be Observed 


“School Week”’ will be observed throughout the nation the 
week of December 5-11, as the Commissioner of Education is 
designating the first full week in December as ‘School Week,’ 
and is requesting the governors and the chief school officers of the 
several States and Territories to take such action as may be neces- 
sary to cause the people to use this week in such way as will most 
effectively disseminate among the people accurate information 
in regard to the conditions and needs of the schools, enhance appre- 
ciation of the value of education, and create such interest as will 
result in better opportunities for education, and larger appropria- 
tions for schools of all kinds and grades. 

The Commissioner of Education suggests that during this 
week the public press should give more attention, and a larger 
amount of space to educational topics than usual, and that on 
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Sunday, December 5, ministers should use one or more of their 
church services for emphasizing the importance of education. Friday 
afternoon and evening of “School Week’ has been designated as 
the date on which community meetings in the interest of education 
should be held at all schoolhouses, both in city and country, for 
the purpose of discussing the needs of the schools of the several 
communities, the means of meeting these needs, and of remedying 
conditions. 


Don’t forget Child Labor Day!—January 23, 1921 for churches; 
January 22 for synagogues, and January 24 for schools, colleges 
and clubs. 

It comes at the end of National Thrift Week, and we plan to 
emphasize the relation of child labor to national thrift—the waste 
of child labor to the nation in health, education, efficiency and 
happiness. Pamphlets and special information for use in observing 
the Day will be distributed. 

Will you see that it is observed in your community? 
Write us for further information. 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
of the 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
For the Fiscal Year Ending September 30, 1920 


OWEN R. LOVEJOY, General Secretary 


LEGISLATION 


Eleven state legislatures met in regular session in 1920, and 
in addition special sessions were called in a number of states. From 
the standpoint of our work the most important legislative change 
was in Kentucky. 


Kentucky 


At the request of the Kentucky State Board of Health and the 
Child Labor Association in 1919, we made a study of child-welfare 
conditions in that state. The Committee recommended a program 
of legislation in which the most important features were: 


1. 





Creation of a Children’s Code Commission to coordinate and 
standardize all laws relating to children. 


. Increased appropriations for the State Board of Health for 


various purposes, including organization of county health 
units. 


. Taking the offices of state superintendent of public instruc- 


tion and county superintendents of schools out of partisan 
politics. : 


. Standardization of child labor and compulsory education 


laws. 


. Establishment of a Department of Labor in the state gov- 


ernment. 


. Establishment of a state department for handling public 


welfare work. 
Various improvements in the juvenile court situation. 
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1. 


4. 
5. 


The legislature, at the session of 1920, took action on a large 
part of this program. A publicity campaign was carried on and 
two members of the Committee’s staff assisted in drawing up bills 
and getting them passed. 


The governor appointed a Children’s Code Commission as 
authorized by statute and the Commission is now at work. 
This was the main recommendation of the Committee and 
likely to be the most far-reaching in results. 


. The total appropriation for the state health work was more 


than doubled, and a bureau established to promote county 
organization. 


. Resolutions were passed as a step toward amending the con- 


stitution in such a way that the offices of state superintendent 
of public instruction and county school superintendent can 
be taken out of party politics. 

The child labor and compulsory education laws were im- 
proved in several important respects. 

A Board of Charities and Correction was created. There 
had been none before. 


6. A Domestic Relations Court for Louisville was created. 


Alabama 


In addition to the legislative achievements in Kentucky, 
perhaps the most encouraging advance occurred in Alabama. 
Following the establishment of the Child Welfare Department 
provided by the Alabama Legislature in 1919, and efficiently 
: organized by Mrs. L. B. Bush, formerly of this staff, a bill was intro- 
duced at the special session of the legislature providing for an 
increase of the annual appropriation from $12,500 to $30,000. 
This bill was enacted without change and will enable the Depart- 
ment still further to develop the agencies for child welfare recom- 
mended in our report. 


~ Other States 


Legislation was enacted in the following states: 


Louisiana 
Makes provision for mother’s pensions. 
Massachusetts 


Prohibits the operation, cleaning or repairing of freight elevators 
by children under 16 years. 
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Mississippi 
Compulsory school attendance is made state-wide, (except that 
districts may, by their own vote, be exempted); increases the re- 
quired school term from 60 to 80 days a year. 
New York 


Creates a children’s code commission to revise and standardize 
the laws of the state which relate to children, and report back to 
the legislature; extends medical inspection provisions to include 
children employed in mercantile establishments. 


Virginia 
Provides an 8-hour day for children under 16 years in canneries, 
factories, mercantile establishments, etc. 


We regret to record the following unfavorable legislative 
changes: 


Delaware 


At a special session the new school code was unfortunately 
weakened by reducing the required school attendance from 180 to 
120 days a year. 


Maryland 


Permits non-resident minors to appear in theatrical perform- 
ances with travelling companies in the City of Baltimore; and 
amends the work permit provisions to permit boys over 14 years of 
age who are mentally retarded to obtain temporary work permits. 


Virginia 
Permits children 12 years of age to work in canneries when 
schools are not in session, and to work in errand and delivery service. 


INVESTIGATION 


In most of the states above referred to the Committee provided 
one or more of its field staff to study conditions and advise on 
desirable legislative improvements. The principal field investi- 
gation during the year, however, was in Tennessee. The Com- 
mittee received an invitation from Governor Roberts, the five 
state departments of health, labor, schools, charities and agriculture, 
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the University of Tennessee, the Anti-Tuberculosis Association, 
and other local agencies in the State and a guaranty of $7,000 
toward covering the expenses of the investigation. Eight members 
of the staff spent approximately four months each in the field 
assembling material and at the close of this fiscal year the report 
is in the printer’s hands. The co-operation of the state depart- 
ments and interested citizens has been extremely gratifying and 
we have reason to believe that at the next session of the legislature 
important changes will be made, especially in the interest of better 
education and health standards and in better protection for working 
children. 


FEDERAL CHILD LABOR LAW 


The test case against the Federal Child Labor Taxing measure 
involving its constitutionality entitled The Atherton Mills appel- 
lant, v. Eugene T. Johnston et al., 124 October Term, 1920, was 
argued and taken under advisement by the United States Supreme 
Court, December 10, 1919. No decision has yet been announced. 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Fifteenth Annual Conference was held in connection 
with the National Conference of Social Work at New Orleans, April 
15, 1920. The topic announced was “‘The National Child Labor 
Committee at Work” and at the three sessions addresses were 
given by members of the staff describing their actual experiences 
in the field. A report of the Conference was published in the 
August issue of The American Child. 

While sessions were not as many as in former years it was felt 
that the opportunity of presenting our work before members of 
the National Conference more than compensated and it has been 
decided to hold our next annual meeting in connection with the 
National Conference of Social Work in Milwaukee, June, 1921. 


OFFICIAL MEETINGS 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Corporation was held 
at the office of the Committee, Room 415, 105 East 22nd Street, 
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New York City, at four-thirty Tuesday afternoon, November 18, 
1919. The following Trustees were elected for a term of five years 
to succeed themselves: Jane Addams, Henry Bruére, Francis G. 
Caffey, William E. Harmon. During the year four new names were 
added to the Board of Trustees: R. J. Caldwell, Charles H. Frazier, 
Mrs. Agnes Brown Leach and Henry W. Thurston. 

Three meetings of the Board have been held during the year: 
November 18, 1919, December 8, 1919, and June 9, 1920. 


CO-OPERATION 


The Committee has continued its intimate co-operation with 
the Child Health Organization of America giving office and clerical 
help, banking its funds and issuing all vouchers for the payment 
of accounts. The work of the Child Health Organization has 
developed with remarkable rapidity and it is apparent that in the 
near future it will be found wise for the Organization to take over 
its financial records and administer its own business affairs. 

This will not however, be a step in the direction of separation 
as during the year a closer affiliation has been made not only with 
the Child Health Organization but with the American Child 
Hygiene Association, Amercian Red Cross, National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing and National Tuberculosis Association 
in the formation of the Council for Co-ordinating Child Health 
Activities. The Red Cross has generously offered to finance the 
work for the first year and Mr. Courtney Dinwiddie has been 
selected as Director of the work of the Council. One of the first 
activities to be undertaken will be a three or five year child health 
demonstration in some city of approximately 25,000 population— 
the demonstration to be carried on something after the manner of 
the Framingham (Mass.) work. 

During the year the National Child Labor Committee has 
been called in conference with the following: 


1. American Country Life Association. 
2. Representatives of social welfare organizations invited by a special 
committee appointed by the National Conference of Social Work. 
This Conference met in Washington on October lst, and after ex- 
tended discussion adopted the following resolutions: 
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‘“‘Whereas, The need for greater efficiency, economy and better 
co-ordination of the work of national social agencies and associations 
is apparent and urgent, therefore be it 

“‘ Resolved, That the national social agencies composing the National 
Information Bureau and such others, public and private, as are willing, 
meet for conference periodically to report and study their activities 
and services with the prospect of dividing into functional groups for 
more intensive study, if desirable, and that the Executive Committee 
of the National Information Bureau be asked to draft and within four 
months submit to the first conference, for discussion, a simple plan of 
procedure for such conferences, and 

“‘ Resolved, That national organizations which are members of the 
National Information Bureau, and such others as are willing, be invited 
to record with the National Information Bureau the places in which 
they are now working, and to notify the National Information Bureau 
periodically of the new places entered. 

“Such organizations are urged, if practicable, to describe briefly 
the work carried on in each place where they have an office. 

“This recommendation is intended to apply to national federated 
associations and government agencies so far as it may be prac- 
ticable.”” 

3. The Interchurch World Movement. The compiled material on 
surveys of country life covering some nine hundred counties on 
America is doomed to destruction unless various social welfare or- 
ganizations interested in country life make use of it. Dr. Brenner, 
Director, has invited us to furnish some clerical help for compiling 
material on such topics as relate directly to our work and to make 
them available for our own publication with the co-operation of the 
General Missions Board which has succeeded the Interchurch World 
Movement. Steps looking to the utilization of this material are 
being taken as the fiscal year closes. 


In the direction of co-operation, mention should also be made 


of overtures to our office by various city financial federations 
inquiring whether a lump appropriation from their budget in lieu 
of our city membership campaigns would be acceptable. A con- 
tribution of $1,750 has actually been made by the Cleveland Com- 
munity Fund. Detroit, Rochester, Cincinnati, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis are among other cities contemplating a similar arrangement. 


PUBLICITY 


Four issues of The American Child were published, also 


ten leaflets and ten pamphlets, including revised editions and re- 


| 
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prints of articles in The American Child. In addition, there 
were several publications of varied character, the most important 
being the volume on “Child Welfare in Kentucky,” the report of 
an inquiry conducted by the Committee for the Kentucky Child 
Labor Association and the State Board of Health. The report 
contains 122 pages and an edition of 1,300 copies has been printed. 
The total number of pages in all publications was 9,178,600, an 
increase of 3,868,340 over 1918-19. 

We have sent out 63 news stories and editorial articles. A 
member of the publicity staff conducted field publicity in Ken- 
tucky following the study made by the Committee and just pre- 
ceding the meeting of the legislature. Besides distribution of 
press stories this work involved numerous interviews and confer- 
ences with editors and other citizens throughout the state. A 
similar campaign will be conducted in Tennessee. 

In accordance with our yearly custom Child Labor Day was 
observed on Sunday, January 25th in Churches, and on January 
24th and 26th in synagogues, schools and clubs. Special stories 
urging its observance were sent to 674 periodicals and 1,125 news- 
papers. Requests for special articles and printed material indicated 
that the day was observed in many communities. 

Books, magazines, pamphlets, clippings on child labor and 
related subjects have been added to the library, and this material 
is available at our office for ready reference to representatives of 
organizations, students and others. 

The material distributed during the year shows 2,625 pamphlets 
sent out for exhibits, lectures, etc., and 37,372 separate pamphlets 
sent to individuals, making a total of 39,997. These went to every 
state in the Union and in addition 411 publications were sent to 
foreign countries. A complete file of our magazine, The Ameri- 
can Child, formerly The Child Labor Bulletin, was requested for the 
University of Louvain and the Argentine Embassy. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The following table presents a comparison of memberships 
with the report for the preceding year: 








—E 
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Sixteenth Year 


Fifteenth Year 





Renewing Donors.................. 68 
INewalDOmORs ciece-c/s 0 stacecac atone tote si ersete 32 
100 

Renewing Sustaining Members...... 545 
New Sustaining Members........... 470 
1,015 

Renewing Subscribing Members..... 237 
New Subscribing Members.......... 148 
385 

Renewing Contributing Members.... 3,424 
New Contributing Members......... 1,798 
5,222 

Renewing Associate Members....... 4,067 
New Associate Members............ 3,427 
7,494 

Renewing Contributors..........4.. 328 
New Contributors...............0. 388 
716 
a 14,932 


913.302.02 
5,625.00 


$18,927.02 


$14,870.50 
10,541.73 


$25,412.23 


$2,516.50 
1,557.00 


$4,073.50 


$21,254.34 
$10,893.05 


$32,147.39 


$8,677.62 
7,150.92 


$15,828.54 


$325.50 
350.95 


$676.45 


$97,065.13 


71 
24 


95 


521 
1¢8 


629 


3,527 
1,158 


4,685 


3,978 
2,731 


6,709 


378 
284 


662 
12,780 


$14,237.21 
2,855.00 


$17,092.21 


$14,474.90 
3,344.34 


$17,819.24 


$23,122.82 
7,177.57 


$30,300.39 


$8,438.17 
5,894.55 


$14,332.72 


$376.15 
260.75 


$636.90 
$80,181.46 








This record shows that the increase in the number of members 


and contributors over last year is 2,152. 
was $16,883.67, more than in the Fifteenth Year. 


during the Sixteenth Year, contributing $60,946.48. 


of the year’s income. 


during the year, contributing $36,118.65. 


The money subscribed 


8,669 members, 
or 67.8% of last year’s enrollment renewed their subscriptions 


This is 62.7% 
6,263 new members and contributors enrolled 
The lapsed members 


were addressed four times during the year and six special letters 
were sent to special small lists. 
$1,772.90 were mailed. 
bers and $8,647.95. 


Results: 





Altogether ten letters, costing 
1,716 renewals and new mem- 
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In the interest of these membership increases the Membership 
Secretary and assistants travelled and presented the work of the 
Committee in various cities in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut 
Pennsylvania and the District of Columbia. 

The Membership Department has continued its policy of 
conducting local membership campaigns in various cities—a policy 
which must probably be maintained unless extensive arrangements 
can be made with city financial federations. Our exhibit material 
has been used and Constance D’Arcy Mackay’s Pageant ‘‘Children 
of Sunshine and Shadow” successfully produced. Membership 
campaigns were held in: St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth, 
Minnesota; Evanston, Illinois; and Des Moines, Iowa. Receipts 
from these totalled, $26,047.20. Special meetings have been held 
at Mount Vernon, White Plains, Scarsdale, Riverdale and Spuyten 
Duyvil, New York and at Rockville Centre, L. I., the pageant being 
presented in four of these places. The total results were, $472.00. 
College campaigns were conducted at Vassar, Adelphi, Hunter, 
Barnard and at Packer Institute. The exhibit material was shown 
at Washington, D. C., Des Moines, Iowa, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
and New Orleans, Louisiana, with the result of $778.25. These 
amounts include some renewals as well as new members which 
accounts for a variation from the tabulated report on new members. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
For the Year Ended September 30, 1920 
Certified by Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Accountants 


Debits 
CasH ON Deposit, OCTOBER 1, 1919................ cee eee eee $13,212.21 
RECEIPTS: 
SEE RT Oe POT eT $97,409.03 
Sales of Publications: ...... 6.6... .ceses cece eeecees 415.85 
Legacy, Mrs. Margaret E. Zimmerman (completing 
REN eee ee ee eae ee ee 5,000.00 
Interest: 
United States Victory Loan Notes.... $135.70 
Bank Balances......0.0. 0600s ese ee 120.25 





103,080.83 
“UCED. | CS CTF eee ee rae eo $116,293.04 
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Sabre ead UMD Ea AMES ee ae eee Sola exe foots ca late dove o ne bok satte he nav oustatis vee sueiolaiNei wale $116,293.04 
Credits 
EXPENSES: 
Administrative Salaries..................0 0000 0ee $12,000.00 
(Chest LS FS 21,758.40 
InmvestiP@atiOns...<65.. «6.606224 000s es $39,369.18 
Less Collections from Local State Or- 
POMIZAUMONG <5. 0.014555 6 6 15. isis eis 12,205.90 
————  27.163.28 
Drafting and Supporting Legislation.............. 3,000.00 
et a ae al eh a ale ae 11,155.04 
TECES | CGS) ey ee ce een a ene ee $2,997.91 
Less Collections from Local State Or- 
MANIZALIONS) .:c:c/cG.0i-s 5-010 3 o's ose so 222.24 
———__ 2,775.67 
PRA Rta eee dg ioe eds eda chs ve ja cahc Ta oecvadee ver netS ls 13,771.83 
| ETOYS VN.2 7 cL eRe OO 4,588.43 
SSSR Oe OAS Ee te LEER ene keane ar err 1,920.00 
LURES ee aA BO SO Oe HG ee ET en ee ee eran 2,769.10 
Stationery and Office Supplies.................... 1,695.30 
Telephone and Telegraph.................-000 005 720.29 


Purchase of Literature Relating to Child Labor.... 345.57 
Accrued Interest and Expenses in Purchase of 


United States Victory Loan Notes.............. 38.75 
IMSSCEHANCOUS 5. 0:5.<56.c:.5. 60 oici0 oicis ss bbls bare e es cole eles 599.47 
IES) Les AGS See DE ae en ne eT $104.301.13 

INVESTMENT—$5,000.00 UNITED STATEs Victory LOAN 
I SISTTTECL SS a es cas eee eee or ie ee ea 4,895.00 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES.............2.eececeecees 1,106.44 
AccouNTs PAYABLE AT BEGINNING OF THE YEAR..... 381.07 
SIRE Cyr 17 oo a 


 ) 





110,683.64 


$5,609.40 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
For the Year Ended September 30, 1920 ) 
INCOME: 
Subscriptions: 
Collected During the Year......... $97,409.03 
Collected but Unearned at Beginning 
OLMNE Wear... icon ddacucasuanes 6,351.50 
Mboball ery Ger ese cay ee nese $103.760.53 
Less Collected but Unearned at End 
Orme Meat. 2 beg e sc ckecce an 6,548.50 
Earned During the Year..................06- $97,217.03 
Salesiol PaDNCAHGNS.....6.62 6640625006 dnicoueaies 415.85 
Legacy, Mrs. Margaret E. Zimmerman (completing 
“S10, COO, CO) YS eine neg tap nore a ear are eee 5,000.00 
Interest: 
United States Victory Loan Notes.. $476.07 
Bank Balances. ......004 600 60. sees on 120.25 
596.32 
UN Ere peste ce ese ee Bae yh Rene sya te eos eka rane SMES $103,229.20 
EXPENSES: 
Administrative Salaries............00c eee cece eee $12,000.00 
CC Leeteat LO Ey ca 21,910.50 
EMVESHIPAHORS....065.065 ooo. enews dives ewsesse coe 27,386.62 
Drafting and Supporting Legislation.............. 3,000.00 
i aig cg a a Ns onl ky 9 Reo RN 11,204.45 
DR NT OT ESS Seep See tats gtr re Ra ian erg a RER EE Soe OEE 2,775.67 
ECL CTET 2 ee goatee Se DE ae ReaD ne tar ene ee Pa 15,674.83 
ee Te ee eee 4,688.52 i 
RS eee ee oe AE eal A hte ele 1,920.00 
SAM GR Rents ee eRe Ee ree Re diy eS nemeee es 2,769.10 
Stationery and Office Supplies.................-.. 1,773.61 
Telephone and Telegraph...................0005. 737.49 
Purchase of Literature Relating to Child Labor.... 345.57 
Depreciation of Furniture and Fixtures............ 276.09 
MEG RENAMBONS Hani hoe eae miata 615.03 
Maen etre tin gts etary ee ats dt Ss Ses ceca 107,077.48 
NN eee $3,848.28 
SURPIGS, MOCTOBER 41, BOND ...6ccn conse eens eee Va wees cease 12,982.59 
SuRPLUS, SEPTEMBER 30, 1920......... 0.0... ccc cc eee eee ee $9,134.31 











GENERAL BALANCE SHEET 
September 30, 1920 





Assets 


Caso ON DEPOSIT, PER EXHIBIT “C’...... 0.0.0.0... ce eee eee 
UnITED STATES VicToRY LOAN NoTEs, PAR VALUE $10,000.00... 
ACCRUED INTEREST ON UNITED STATES VicToRY LOAN NOTES.... 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES.......... 000 cece eee eecees $2,760.93 

Less RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION...............5- 577.63 


ERHIBIT PARAPHRNADTA  c 5.55.5. o:cie-s:arccte!e:eiraieieiveeceualoveielele.oelersleie eos 
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$5,609.40 
9,895.00 
376.00 


2.183.30 
150.00 


$18,213.70 


$2,535.89 
6,543.50 
9,134.31 


$18,213.70 
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ADDRESSES 
Miss 
STATE Mr. Mr. Eschen- Miss Total 
Lovejoy | Swift brenner Ellis 
Alabama................ 4 0 0 0 4 
Connecticut............. 1 0 0 0 1 
District of Columbia...... 1 0 0 1 2 
DSc cl a a 1 0 0 0 1 
ISOONCID: ccccccscuhinnece 7 0 0 0 7 
iaGIG ete ckase 4 1 1 0 6 
re 0 4 0 3 7 
Syouisiana.....<.......6<<« 5 2 2 1 10 
1) CATO Se 0 1 0 0 1 
Massachusetts........... 6 0 0 0 6 
Michigan...............- 4 0 0 0 4 
Minnesota............... 2 0 119 0 121 
OSC): rr 2 0 0 0 2 
New Jersey.............. 3 0 0 0 3 
New Werk. ...<<<.:.20062 26 0 1 0 27 
North Carolina........... 1 0 0 0 1 
OG cece eat eakes see 5 0 0 0 5 
Okdahonia ...:.. 606s. ce ses 1 0 0 0 1 
Pennsylvania............ 4 0 0 0 4 
Rhode Island............ 1 0 0 0 1 
South Carolina........... 1 0 0 0 1 
Tennessee..........0005- 2 1 0 5 8 
IES ie ie ts co ava a ee a 16 0 0 0 16 
WANPUNA: oo nicainwe du cscsas 1 0 0 0 1 
West Virginia............ 3 0 0 0 3 
Wisconsin............... 1 0 0 0 1 
GanAdas .ccinscccs seuwsse 3 0 0 0 3 
UST Ss nee 105 9 123 10 247 
CONFERENCES ATTENDED 

District Of Wolumbia..... oo ck ices ce cece ae cee es 

DTS CSS Fee ee eee are ener 

“LTA Ac TRE ce ce ee oe ree eee 

SESE T EL LOT POTEET TET OTT OE ee TOT TT 

TO AAS oe ee One eT ene 

MPT SSPE vee ae at enn ne eA ee 

AY LATIN OATES 7, Fe Sgt re ae aT ear eer ee 

MNS NAOT as ass es bones age le eviews edaueiee ne eaeuavenrs 

EOE STOTT TOC TT ETT TT 


MTNA RSE tine rye ics Aw oie OR oie a> 


eoreer eer eres eee eee eeererereeseeeereeeereresreeesee 


eo rereerrr reer eee eseereeeeereeeeeeeeseees 
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TRAVEL 

Miles 

Omen VIEOVCIOY aie 25:65:00.0 wisi soo Ho we eaialeere 33,777 
eink hs ake e eck hee aa ens 14,005 
Josephine J. Eschenbrenner.................... 7,436 
ee 12,500 
Harold ve Mitchell... os o.6ccciei ee ere wears oars 10,000 
Mabel Brown Bilis..........0.00.00 000000 e cee cee’ 8,982 
(Craig eto le) t)(0) | a re 8,500 
AN Serres Sate Spr ep aN SF occa sayin a lonvecoteailg bac dhe enatta aroelaacan 6,000 
MIRC tea ee he epee toes ont cc Us Linehan ei urn yO at 101,200 


Others on the staff have travelled approximately 24,000 miles. 


The past year has been in some respects the most gratifying 
in the history of the Committee. While legislative achievements 
have not been as many or as striking as in some former years and 
in a few instances backward steps have been taken, the public 
response to our appeal based on the general protection of American 
children has exceeded our anticipation. 

The advances in travel, printing, salaries and other costs account 
for the increased expenditure of funds noted in the financial report. 
It is hoped that with the large number of legislatures meeting in 
the coming year and the closer association of our organization with 
others interested in child protection, even more work may be 
accomplished without any substantial increase in the total budget. 

The Secretary desires to express appreciation of the faithfulness 
and enthusiasm of the staff members, and of the patience and con- 
sideration given to all questions of policy by the members of the 
Board of Trustees. We believe the principles and standards of the 
Committee make a definite contribution to the development of an 
intelligent and efficient American citizenship and confidently solicit 
from our members and the public a continuance of their support in 
order to hasten the day when every child in America shall have a 
chance to learn and to grow. 


Respectfully submitted, 


OWEN R. LOVEJOY, 
General Secretary. 








ONE THOUSAND INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS SUF. 
FERED BY MASSACHUSETTS CHILDREN* 


LUCILE EAVES 


Records of a thousand accidents to wage-earning children 14 
and 15 years of age were copied and tabulated by students in the 
class in Social Inquiry of the School of Social Work of Simmons 
College. Although the majority of these accidents caused trivial 
injuries like those commonly suffered by active children while in 
their homes or on the playgrounds, there were 62 cases of per- 
manent mutilations and six of the accidents were fatal. Is it pos- 
sible to throw further safeguards about the children who are 
forced at an early age to become wage-earners, or must we conclude 
that factories cannot be made safe for children, and unite in urging 
our legislators to accept the new minimum standard which forbids 
the industrial employment of children whose age is less than 
sixteen?¢ Massachusetts legislators have been willing to adopt 
all measures short of this absolute prohibition of employment 
which promised protection for the children who go to work before 
they have reached their sixteenth birthdays. 

Dangerous occupations have been specified in which it is 


* These cases had been reported to the Massachusetts Industrial Accident 
Board in accordance with the requirements of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. Mr. Edwin C. Mulready, the former Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Labor, had all accidents to children investigated by the factory inspectors. 
He permitted us to make use of their reports in order to organize information 
which might be used in accident-prevention activities. 


t The recent conferences on Standards of Child Welfare held under the 
direction of the Federal Children’s Bureau adopted certain ‘“‘ Minimum Stand- 
ards for Children Entering Employment,’’ among which was the following: 
“An age minimum of 16 for employment in any occupation, except that children 
between 14 and 16 may be employed in agriculture and domestic service during 
vacation periods.”—Children’s Bureau Publication No. 60, p. 433. 
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q unlawful to use the labor of juvenile workers.* When a child 
applies for a work certificate, he must bring with him a statement 
signed by his prospective employer which gives “the character of 
the specificf employment” for which the child is engaged, and 
pledges the observance of the laws regulating the use of child labor. 
The statutes provide also for a medical examination which shall 
determine the child’s physical fitness for the work proposed, but 
recent investigations prove that there are but few Massachusetts 


* Dangerous trades forbidden for children under 16 are: 
Circular or band saws, wood shapers, wood jointers, planers; picker 
machines, or machines used in picking wool, cotton, hair or other 
material; paper lace machines, leather burnishing machines; job or 
cylinder printing presses operated by power other than foot power; 
4 stamping machines used in sheet metal and tinware or in paper or 
; leather manufacturing, or in washer and nut factories; metal or paper 
: cutting machines, corner staying machines in paper box factories; 
corrugating rolls such as are used in corrugated paper or in roofing 
or washboard factories; steam boilers, dough brakes, or cracker 
machinery of any description; wire or iron straightening or drawing 
machinery, rolling mill machinery; power punches or shears, washing 
or grinding or mixing machinery; calender rolls in paper and rubber 
manufacturing or other heavy rolls driven by power; laundering 
machinery; dangerous electrical machinery or appliances; adjusting 
or assisting to adjust any hazardous belt to any machinery; oiling 
or cleaning hazardous machinery; near hazardous or unguarded belts, 
machinery or gearing in motion; on scaffolding; heavy work in the 
building trades; stripping, sorting, manufacturing or packing tobacco; 
i in any tunnel or elevator; public bowling alley or pool and billiard 
room. | 
Those forbidden for all juveniles less than 18 years of age are: 
Blast furnaces; hoisting machines; oiling or cleaning hazardous 
machinery in motion; polishing or buffing wheels; switch tending; 
gate tending; or track repairing; work as a brakeman, fireman, 
engineer, motorman or conductor upon a railroad or railway; work 
as a fireman or engineer upon any boat or vessel; operating motor 
vehicles of any description; establishments where gunpowder, nitro- 
glycerin, dynamite or other explosive is manufactured; the manu- 
facture of white or yellow phosphorus or phosphorus matches; elevators 
running faster than one hundred feet per minute. 


+ This word was added to the law in 1919 (Chap. 62, General Acts of 1919). 
State officials found this strengthening of the law necessary to its satisfactory 
enforcement. The need was revealed with special force in connection with j 
the efforts to prevent children working in hazardous employments. 
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communities in which this examination is sufficiently thorough 
to insure protection from tasks unsuited to the child’s physical 
condition.* 

The failure of these precautions to accomplish their purpose 
is shown by statistics of the Industrial Accident Board which 
present data for all accidents which were sufficiently serious to 
prevent the completion of the day or shift in which the worker was 
engaged at the time of his mishap. In the fiscal year July 1, 1916 
to June 30, 1917, working children under 16 years of age met with 
1,416 accidents, 7 of which were fatal. In the following year 
there were 1,730 accidents and 5 fatalities.| The rates for deaths 
and permanent total disability were less for the accidents to children, 
but a larger proportion of their accidents resulted in permanent 
partial disability than was true of those reported for workers whose 
ages were 16 years and over.{ 


VARIATIONS BY SEXES IN THE NUMBERS AND SERIOUSNESS 
oF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


The boys met with accidents more frequently than the girls; 
they were the victims in three-fourths of the thousand cases 
studied. Their injuries were more serious as they suffered from over 
five-sixths§ of the accidents causing permanent disability and from 
all of those causing death. These differences between the sexes 
cannot be explained by the excess of boys in this age group of the 
wage-earning population, as the most recent occupation census of 
Massachusetts reported that only 58% of the workers less than 16 
years of age were males. 


*See the circular Health Certificates for Working Children, issued by the 
Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries, June, 1920. 

+ Annual Reports of the Massachusetts Industrial Accident Board, 1916- 
1917, pp. 213-220; 1917-1918, pp. 120-121. It must be remembered that 
these were years when the war industries were attracting an unusual number 
of new minor employees. 

t Based on the Report of the Industrial Accident Board for 1917-1918 
Data are not available for calculating rates based on the numbers employed. 
The Massachusetts Census of 1915 reports conditions which were radically 
different from those of 1916-1918. 


§ The exact figures are: boys, 757; girls, 248. 
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The Massachusetts reports indicate that males of all age 
groups are more subject to industrial accidents than females. 
Over 90% of all the accidents tabulated in the reports of the 
Industrial Accident Board happened to males. This is 20% more 
than their share, as the most recent statistics of manufactures 
show that they constitute about 70% of the industrial workers 
of the state, and 72% of the total wage-earning population 
are males. How can we explain these great differences between 
the sexes in accident liabilities? Is there a general tendency to 
assign the more hazardous occupations to men? Are women more 
cautious and less disposed to take unnecessary risks? 


CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS TO CHILDREN 


Over half, or 579, of the thousand accidents were due directly 
to the wage-earning employments of the children, and the proba- 
bility of meeting with many of the other injuries are much greater 
for the working child than for one who spends his time in school 
or at home. Inability to control perfectly the machinery or tools 
with which they worked was the chief cause of the accidents 
reported, as 216 of the injuries were inflicted by the machines 
and 110 by the hand tools with which the children were at work. 
Thus nearly one-third of the accidents were due to the difficulties 
which children experience in gaining control over the new powers 
given by machinery and tools. The awkwardness of children 
of the adolescent age, particularly of the boys, proves that they 
have not learned to direct perfectly the activities of their own 
bodies, so their inability to control fully any additional force is not 
surprising. 

Children never should be employed in the operation of cutting 
and punching machines, even when only foot power is used. There 
were 51 cases of accidental starting of the machines or failure to 
withdraw hands before the knife, puncher or staple descended. 
The usual results were the amputation of the tips of one or more 
fingers or the crushing of the hand. 

The following are typical examples of this class of accidents to 
working children: 





Jacob — cut off the end of his left index finger when his hand 
slipped under the knife of a machine with which he was cutting scrap leather. 
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Arthur was cutting cardboard when his fingers slipped under 
the knife. He lost the second and third fingers of his left hand. 


The left index finger of Henry was amputated by the stapling 
machine which he operated. 


Lack of skill in operating a caramel cutter cost Dorothy ——— q 
finger. 


Irving’s foot slipped while he was operating a wire cutting machine, 
He lost the end of a finger. 


Children frequently pinch their fingers in the foot-power 
printing presses, but these accidents are less serious as they rarely 
result in the permanent mutilations inflicted by cutting and punching 
machines. 

One hundred and sixty-seven of the thousand accidents were 
due to the children being caught in gears, belting or shafts. Many 
of these mishaps can be charged to the natural irresponsibility of 
childhood rather than to the failure of the employer to install all 
possible safety devices. However, there were some instances of 
serious neglect, as for example two cases where clothing was caught 
on uncovered shafts located under work tables. It seems probable 
that some of the gears which seized upon fingers or clothing could 
have been covered, and certainly the dangerous machinery near 
passage-ways or drinking fountains should be enclosed; but the 
frequency with which the accidents to the children were charged 
to “playing and fooling,’ ‘‘carelessness” or deliberate violation 
of safety regulations raises questions about the possibility of making 
factories safe places of employment for immature and irresponsible 
young people. The following are examples of the grim conse- 
quences of the indulgence of childish folly while employed in modern 
industry: 


Someone attracted B’s attention while he was lifting a gear guard. 
The right index finger was caught and amputated to the first joint. When 
asked why he lifted the cover, he replied, ‘‘ Just for fun.’ 

A boy attempted to saw a piece of wood which he wished to use to 
stir his glue pot. His thumb was badly lacerated. 

Another boy lost the second and third fingers of his right hand when 
he pushed them under the guard while operating foot-power shears. 

After the machinery had started, Charles felt of a bearing 
to see whether it was hot. His right hand was caught and injured. 

An errand boy had his right hand forefinger crushed as a result of a 
foolish effort to see how near he could put his finger to a moving lathe. 
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This same spirit of foolish adventure prompted another boy to uncover 
some gears and see how close he could put his fingers to them without 
being caught. He lost his left middle finger. 

There were several accidents which occurred when boys gratified 
a childish desire to experiment with machinery operated by older, more 
experienced workers. 

State and factory regulations did not prevent disastrous attempts 
to oil or clean moving machinery, and a number of accidents were due 
to the efforts of the children to adjust irregularities without stopping the 
machinery. 


It is evident that these youthful, irresponsible workers cannot 
be protected unless they are carefully warned of the dangers and 
unless their more mature associates are trained to a watchful en- 
forcement of protective regulations. Hence the need of safety 
committees whose activities may be stimulated by encouraging 
competition in the promoticn of low accident rates and by the 
offering of rewards for suggestions which will increase safety. The 
Division of Industrial Safety is urging the establishment of such 
committees in Massachusetts factories. The inspectors reported 
43 of these committees in the establishments where the 1,000 acci- 
dents to children occurred, but this item was not covered in many 
reports, so it seems probable that the number should be larger. 

Continuous inspection of the clothing of operatives of dangerous 
machinery would be a part of the services of such safety committees. 
Loose ends of hair, dresses, aprons or shirt sleeves were often the 
means by which the children were drawn into the machinery. One 
girl was scalped and two others painfully injured by having their 
hair wound into the machinery, and there were cases where cuffs 
or tattered sleeves were caught when girls or boys were reaching 
over or under moving shafts or gears. Girls need close headdresses 
and rational short-sleeved, bloomer or over-all factory costumes, 
so that there will be no unnecessary risks of being caught in moving 
machinery. 

Accidents connected with the operation of elevators and hoists 
caused another group of serious injuries. Elevators have a peculiar 
fascination for boys, as 50 of the 56 elevator accident cases reported 
were boys and only 6 were girls. There were a few instances where 
the injured boys were operating the elevators in violation of the 
law forbidding their employment for such services, but the majority 

of the accidents were due to the reckless or careless actions of 
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youthful passengers. It is evident that secure gates or doors 
should enclose all elevators to which children are admitted. The 
following examples are characteristic illustrations of the risks which 
are often taken by venturesome boys: 


One boy’s neck was broken when he attempted, during the excitement 
of the peace celebration, to board a moving elevator. 

A cash boy in a department store was killed instantly by being dropped 
from the seventh floor where he had been carried by an elevator with which 
he was tampering. 

Several other boys met with serious accidents while jumping on or off 
moving elevators. 


CarE GIVEN INJURED CHILDREN 


Facilities for caring for injured workers are provided quite 
generally in Massachusetts industrial establishments, as there 
were medical chests on hand for treating 775 of the 1,000 cases 
studied.* Special, first aid rooms were found in 118 establishments. 
It is probable that no serious injuries were without medical care 
as the inspectors reported in 819 cases that the children had been 
given medical treatment. 


DIFFICULTIES IN ENFORCING THE LAWS PROTECTING 
WorkKING CHILDREN 


Exceptionally vigorous efforts are being made by Massachusetts 
officials for the promotion of the safety of working children. Yet 
the inspectors reported that 89 of the injured children were working 
without the certificates required by law and 125 were employed in 
occupations other than those specified on their employment certifi- 
cates. Thus over two hundred, or twenty per cent of the children 
were employed without the legal safeguards which the state provides. 
The elaborate regulationst by which the Massachusetts legislators 
have sought to palliate the evils which must result from the em- 
ployment of children who have not reached years of discretion are 


* Some of the accidents occurred in establishments not subject to the law 
which requires these chests. 

t Two circulars issued recently by the Massachusetts Department of Labor 
and Industries give complete instructions for the certification of working children. 
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extremely difficult to enforce. When a boy or girl enters a busy 
factory or workshop there is a natural tendency to fill spare time 
with any tasks for which help is needed, and a bright child is eager 
to experiment with the interesting machinery operated by fellow 
workers. Thorough instruction about the dangers peculiar to local 
industrial establishments should be given in continuation and 
other vocational classes. Employers disclaimed responsibility 
for many accidents because the children were doing work which 
was not required of them or were violating regulations forbidding 
the removal of covers to gears or the cleaning of moving machinery. 
It is impossible to determine whether these employers had dis- 
charged fully the duty of instructing and warning their young work- 
ers, but any parent must realize that no amount of warning will 
convert boys of this age into thoughtful, cautious workers. There 
remain two ways of protecting such children from premature 
mutilation: their adult fellow-workers may be trained to watchful 
care in preventing unnecessary risks, or the children may be kept 
in the safe haven of the schoolroom until more responsible years 
are reached. 
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TABLE No. 1 


Causes OF INJURIES SUFFERED BY CHILDREN FOURTEEN AND FIFTEEN Years 
OL_p EMPLOYED IN MASSACHUSETTS INDUSTRIES, 1918-1919 








CHILDREN WHOSE INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENTS WERE DUE To 
SPECIFIED CAUSE 


A 





Total Number of 
CAUSE - a Se 


Number Per cent. Boys Girls 








_ ALU CTS SSS oan ne ea 1000 100.0 757 243 
Contact with industrial machinery............... 413 41.3 297 116 
Operating power machinery peculiar toindustry 119 11.9 83 36 
Caught while near machinery................ 92 9.2 63 29 
Injured by contact with gears................ 49 4.9 3316 
Canehtan belting. ...66....44 4s 0cese cece sas 26 2.6 22 «4 
Operating punching and cutting machines...... 51 5.1 40 ll 
ES OSE LOE EEO Te ee 8 8 5 3 
Caught in sewing machines.................. 2 2 1 1 
Unexpected starting of machinery............. 20 2.0 18 2 
Accidental starting of machines............... 4 4 4 — 
Cleaning moving machinery.................. 10 1.0 7 3 
Operating printing presses.................6. 24 2.4 13 sol 
cick ch renee Canin KH eben dane 8 8 s- 
Elevators and hoists............ 0c cce cece cues 56 5.6 50s «+6 
a Grrars lal oe ocr ooo ee ee ee ea 110 11.0 89 21 
LD TIS S85 Rae ae roy eee rare eee ere 107 10.7 77~—«-30 
_ATUPO CIC 01 [SSSR ra ee eg re a er 20 2.0 19 1 
OTMERMENICIES occ omindnic.se sou anaes danieausues 10 1.0 8 2 
Infections of slight wounds................0.0085 47 4.7 25 22 
Strain while lifting... ... 0.0.0... cc cee cc wees 4 4 4 — 
ii ie hw ig ie oR Ke DD 27 2.7 20 7 
Bera EEE Eee ire oe ooo ie eos Hes ARE Re 17 Sf 12 5 
i ahs ihe Keke hai oN d EC URS ka wes 7 Ai 5 2 
ae he cae be ESE OK RASS S 48 4.8 40 8 
MONNRESS Meee ee ree east an eS a eA se aes 3 3 _- 
I vig wines dios 4a KK s ies eran 59 5.9 51 8 
Various forms of carelessness...............2000: 28 2.8 25 3 
Miscellaneous, not otherwise classified............ 44 4.4 32 12 
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TABLE No. 2 


NATURE OF THE INJURIES FROM INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS TO CHILDREN 
FOURTEEN AND FIFTEEN YEARS OLD, 1918-1919 








CHILDREN WHO RECEIVED 
THE JNJURY SPECIFIED 





INJURY Total Number of 





Number Per cent.Boys Girls 








ERT CELE LE OT LOTTE OTT TT Tee 1000 100.0 757 243 
InJURIES CAUSING TEMPORARY INCAPACITY...... 924 92.4 691 233 
Bruises, Abrasions, Crushes and Lacerations.... 307 30.7 230 77 
P\raaats} (ope) 01-116 (<n ee eee 219 21.9 161 58 
LOGS (050 S12) ear RR Ee en mere 54 5.4 46 8 
LE Verve | (ove Ric | 0) eee eee ee ee ee 8 8 4 4 
INOSESO)S Gee cee ae nee eee ee 26 2.6 19 7 
Superficial Cuts or Scratches..........0.00008- 399 39.9 294 105 
INGA SI OES ANG S135 0/550 ce saver sien bcisleds 6.300 4s 343 34.3 251 92 
OES Cy 1 Eee a ee eee 22 2.2 17 5 
EE Te 31 3.1 23 8 
ANGELO), PESO OO Oe RE Oe nee eae 3 3 i 
Strains, Sprains and Dislocations.............. 64 6.4 46 18 
UEHIS OMANI So 5-015. cieces.o © 402s ewilorever ee oversis 40 .0 31 9 
IETS (0) | pee RCE nae a re ere 13 1.3 7 6 
IICAGKORISCAl De one. oo: .ccssis rs toate tenet as eis eie ae 1 <a —_ 1 
MNOS eens ec eee cts uce iia Wns ec sexsat at susnseens- aust 10 1.0 8 2 
LEVTRUSS GOT OO LL O EOS Ce RT RES a ara ye 18 1.8 15 3 
ATINS OF BANS... .66c se siwcs vec asc ess 11 1 9 2 
MCE SEOTAL CR THY siecs. ca ash iso sas ssicuovoysmsiraeneastereipens 4 4 3 1 
ania eunnneiens 2 2 2— 
AVS) S a ORR AD CTE MOT eet eae eee 1 ak 1 
i gg in ww WHR ew 49 4.9 33 
Armsiorihands:.... ...ccc.cccese% saesecee 46 4.6 30. «16 
in swe haeneeauleoenes 1 1 1 
IN oi cox pei ene ee swans 2 2 z2— 
SEES ER eee eee era eee eee 31 3.1 29 2 
re nr 22 2.2 21 1 
SELES A ee Ee ee eae 5 5 5 — 
al a 3 3 2 1 
haa SN al hag rl cal 1 il 1 — 
a aes hr Sie kit 15 1.5 10 5 
ee En ee 14 1.4 9 5 
i a a a 1 1 = 
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TABLE No. 2—Continued 








CHILDREN WHO RECEIVED 
THE INJURY SPECIFIED 


A 
ie —, 


INJURY Total Number of 
cr ss — OOF 
Number Per cent.Boys Girls 











INJURIES CAUSING TEMPORARY INCAPACITY—C’?’d 


DIGSCEMONCOUS oon cine ccs secs wee acucecses 41 4.1 34 7 
WAWINSOTMANGS. <6. oes hoc ee ee ss 13 1.3 10 3 
USES Ce oc Raa een aoa ee esa 6 6 6 — 
BACAR E ERS eerie eine ae cm oestes 5 5 2 3 
NSIS ene eth ng el hc CUO E RS 2 2 2 = 
ESSER ITER ONT eae re 14 14 13 1 
LITRES) (0.5) Seta nee enn ra ee 1 1 1 — 
PERMANENT INJURIES............0 000 c cece eee 62 6.2 52 10 
a 5 5 3 2: 
Arm (not specified)..................000. 1 al 1 — 
One finger, right hand.................... 14 1.4 10 4 
Two or more fingers (not specified)......... 9 9 6 3 
One finger (not specified)................. 5 5 5 — 
Two or more fingers, right hand........... 4 4 4 — 
Hand (not specified).................045- 1 1 1 — 
One finger, left hand..................... 11 1.1 11 
ibettiarin or hand... <2... ...606..00ce00s 9 9 8 1 
Two or more fingers, left hand............. 2 2 2 —- 
IRS Sy Spe ee ee en 1 1 1 — 
INJURIES RESULTING IN DREATH................. 6 "6 6 — 
SPC) CDAD a eat ete ye aan re a 8 8 gs =— 











Don’t forget Child Labor Day!—January 23, 1921 for churches; 
January 22 for synagogues, and January 24 for schools, colleges 
and clubs. 

It comes at the end of National Thrift Week, and we plan to 
emphasize the relation of child labor to national thrift—the waste 
of child labor to the nation in health, education, efficiency and 
happiness. Pamphlets and special information for use in observing 
the Day will be distributed. 

Will you see that it is observed in your community? 

Write us for further information. 














CALIFORNIA THE GOLDEN 


EMMA DUKE 


IMPERIAL VALLEY 


There are golden opportunities in the golden state—yes, many 
of them, but not for little children, at least not for all of those in the 
great Imperial Valley. The Valley is a strange place. All over the 
state its wonder stories are told. Less than twenty years ago it 
was a waste,—the home of the cactus and the horned toad. <A 
year and two years would sometimes pass without a drop of rainfall. 
Windstorms shifted mountains of sand, and people buried in the 
desert sands were lost forever. Then the ingenuity of man trans- 
formed the valley into a garden spot. The mighty Colorado flowed 
many miles east and south of the Valley, but by one of the most 
spectacular engineering feats of history its course was changed and 
today the Valley is a network of canals and irrigation ditches. The 
land was made as fertile as the valley of the Nile. 

Then settlers poured in, hungry for wealth. People rushed in 
to make fortunes, and then ran away with them. But some stayed 
and erected homes, churches, schools, theatres, banks,—real 
cities dotted the valley. Tent cities, too, sprang up, and settlers 
threw up hastily constructed shacks and lived in them for years. 
The towns now contain a number of attractive homes, but many 
of these shacks still remain. Unattractive, flimsy dwellings among 
people from whom higher standards would be expected are so com- 
mon, indeed, that it is not surprising the large ranches do not con- 
struct permanent homes for workers even when the operator owns 
the land. 


LIVING CONDITIONS 


The records of the Immigration and Housing Commission show 
that less than ten years ago ranchers would bring in hordes of 
laborers and not assume any responsibility in housing them, 
merely permitting them to sleep on the grounds of the ranch. 
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Families would travel with their own blankets and tie them and 
their other possessions to the fence posts during the day to avoid 
losing them in the frequent wind storms. Sanitary provisions for 
laborers were unheard of. Since then, the Immigration and Housing 
Commission has been created, and in the short period of its exist- 
ence it has been able to revolutionize living conditions in labor 
camps. It has certain requirements concerning tents or houses, 
bunks or beds, screening, bathing facilities, garbage disposal, etc., 
and demands that pure drinking water be furnished. 

Some workers, however, carry their own tents, which they set up 




















THE HoME OF COTTON PICKERS 


An OccuPIED DWELLING 


on the land of their employer or any empty space they see, preferably 
near an irrigation ditch. Tula weed or straw houses, while not com- 
mon, and while generally used by Mexicans, are sometimes lived in 
by Americans. Stakes are driven into the ground, crossed, bamboo 
crosspieces put on top, and the weed laid on. These, as well as the 
tents, are floorless. Tent houses, however, frequently have floots. 
In some cases straw or weed houses are included in the accommo- 
dations furnished in certain labor camps. Frequently, when the 
workers build their own houses of straw, they build them with only 
three sides. Sometimes a one-roomed straw house with an area of 
fifteen or twenty feet will serve as a home for an entire family, which 
not only cooks but sleeps in the same room. Regular cook stoves are 
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sometimes installed in these straw houses, and the chimney pipe 
put through the straw roof. At other times a fireplace of mud is 
built up from the dirt floor, and the cooking done over that. Why 
these houses do not burn down is a mystery. A third method is to 
cook entirely out of doors, with or without a stove. 

Tales are still told of fortunes to be made in the Valley. Cotton 
is king there and rich ranchers, absentee landlords and others 
exploit it. Labor comes in continuously from other parts of 
California, from Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona and New Mexico. The 
climate is an inducement, for people can and do live practically 

















A Six-FAMILY TENT House 


out of doors throughout the year. Automobiles laden with tents 
and families—‘“‘gasoline gypsies’? as they are called, bring their 
contingent; people come in wagons, by train and by foot; and by 
far the greater number of all the groups come to pick cotton. Tents 
are pitched along the road, near the irrigation ditches. Drinking 
and wash water is dipped from the ditches, settled, and, sometimes, 
filtered. Inquiries as to whether or not drinking water is boiled 
invariably brings laughter. 

In order to take care of the constantly flowing stream of travelers, 
some of the cities have allowed tents to be pitched in the city parks. 
In the park of El Centro a family of four was found, living in a 12 x 14 
tent. Their automobile filled half the tent. Cots crowded almost 
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A Type oF House VERY CoMMON IN THE VALLEY 


all of the remainder, except a little space near the door which was 
filled with boxes of food. The cook stove and washtub were used 
outside. Drinking water was secured by the campers from city 
hydrants along the edge of the sidewalk. The woman who lived 
in the tent just referred to said that they had to walk two and a half 
blocks to a toilet; and in the mornings the camp dwellers may be 
seen carrying buckets of waste to this toilet. 

Another camp dweller whose home was in Oregon, came into 
Imperial Valley in her Studebaker touring car, with her two boys. She 
said she did not like steady home life, and the children could work in 
the cotton fields. All of them slept in the tent, which also housed 
the automobile. The mother is strenuous and healthy, and works 
her children because she likes gypsy life. When the cotton picking 
season is over she said they would probably go to look for work 
elsewhere in the state. 


THREE-YEAR-OLD COTTON PICKERS 


Cotton fields are everywhere in the Valley. They are crowded 
with pickers and among them “children thick as bees,”’ as one school 
principal said. All kinds of children pick—even those as young 
as three years! Five-year-old children pick steadily all day. “Why 
not?” one hears, ‘‘Most of them are Mexicans.”” Perhaps. But 
many white American children are among them—pure American 
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stock, who have gradually moved from the Carolinas, Tennessee, 
and other southern states into Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, 
and on into the Imperial Valley. One hears much in the Valley 
of ‘“Texicans’”—a scornful term other pickers use in speaking 
of those who come from the Lone Star State. Much illiteracy it 
is true exists among the adult white Texas pickers, but education 
was uncommon among those from other states as well. 


VIOLATION OF CHILD LABor LAws WELL Known 


Officials of the Immigration and Housing Commission, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Industrial Welfare Commission, 
the State Board of Control, and the Board of Education of Cali- 
fornia were interviewed prior to visiting the Valley. All knew of 
the violations of the child labor and school attendance laws, and 
agreed that they were more seriously violated in the Imperial Valley 
than elsewhere in the state. The work of all these state agencies 
touches the life of the child in some way, and all are alive to the 
problem and eager to deal with it more adequately. Deputies 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics have made brief reports on 
child labor in the Valley. More comprehensive accounts have 
been rendered by the State Board of Education and the State 
Immigration and Housing Commission. The Commission last 
named estimates that between twenty-five hundred and three 

















Four YEARS OLp—Picks From SuN-UP TO SUNSET 
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thousand children under sixteen years of age are out of school picking 
cotton. It bases its estimate upon the records of its own inspectors 
who secured the information directly from the ranches while making 
their camp inspections. The estimate would seem to be reliable. 
At least it can hardly be an overstatement of the number of children 
out of school, for ranchers would not be likely to report conditions 
as worse than they actually are. 


CALIFORNIA LAWS CONCERNING CHILD LABOR AND SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 


Are such conditions permissible? May people keep children 
out of school to work them? Have we no laws about it? Yes, we have 
very positive laws in California. The child labor law prohibits 
the employment of children under 16 years of age in agricultural, 
horticultural, or viticultural, or domestic work, as well as in other 
work, while the public schools are in session. This law provides 
that employers working children contrary to its provisions shall, 
upon conviction, be fined $50 to $200, or imprisoned 60 days, 
or both, for each offense. Section 8 of the law stipulates that 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics shall enforce the provisions of the 
act. 

In addition, the California school law requires that every 
child between the ages of 8 and 16 years not otherwise specially 











ALL OvuT OF SCHOOL TO Pick COTTON 
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Isn’t HE WortH EDUCATING? 


exempted under the law, shall be required to attend school for 
the full time during which the public schools shall be in session. 


“WARNINGS” INSTEAD OF ENFORCEMENT 


It would seem, then, that children in California under the 
age of 16 not certified as physically or mentally defective, or not 
granted an age and schooling certificate, would be assured of an edu- 
cation by the state. Some employers, however, have found that they 
are not interferred with, not fined, not imprisoned, when they work 
children during the public school sessions. This is particularly 
true in agricultural sections. And the sore spot of the entire state 
in this respect is Imperial Valley. 

Enforcement of school attendance laws lies in the hands of local 
trustees, but when these very trustees are often cotton ranchers, 
and themselves workers of little children, it is with difficulty that 
they can be persuaded to vote bonds for education. Will they 
co-operate with a local attendance officer to the extent of telephoning: 
“Come up to my ranch and make these children stop picking cotton 
and go to school?” 

The State Board of Education has a half-time attendance 
officer, a woman who is also an agent of the Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission. The Commission has power to fix minimum wages, and 
maximum hours, and conditions of labor for women and minors, 
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and its power might possibly be invoked to protect the children of 
California. But this should not be necessary when Section 8 of 
the child labor law reads: 


“The bureau of labor statistics shall enforce the provisions 
of this act. The commissioner, his deputies and agents, shall 
have all the powers and authority of sheriffs or other peace 
officers, to make arrests for violations of the provisions of this 
act, and to serve any process or notice throughout the state.” 
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5-YEAR-OLD GIRL Picks From SuN-upP TO DARK 


The issue is squarely before the Commissioner of Labor. In 
1919, when an inspector was making investigations into conditions 
in the Valley, local school people said they ‘‘pleaded with the 
inspector to enforce the law.’”’ But he merely continued to warn 
the employers; and his visit was said to have created less than a 
ripple on the child labor situation. Without action by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, it is almost a hopeless proposition to get the 
children into school. 

Citizens in the various school districts of the Valley say that 
rich ranchers and others allow children to stay out of school to 
work because they know they will remain unmolested by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and that gentle ‘“‘warnings’” will be 
substituted for enforcement of the law. The present child labor 
law has been in effect since July, 1919. But even under the old 
law such child labor as now exists in the Imperial Valley was illegal. 
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A seesaw condition exists in the Valley, for if the child labor 
laws were enforced the school attendance laws could be enforced, 
and if the school attendance laws were enforced the child labor laws 
could be enforced. But the enforcement of the child labor laws 
is of first importance. More difficulties stand in the way of 
enforcing school attendance laws, as the responsibility does not 
lie upon the state, or even upon the county as a whole, but on local 
school districts. 

Imperial County covers a couple of thousand square miles, 
and has only one attendance officer, at a small salary. This 
officer is neither provided with a conveyance for getting about to do 
her work, nor allowed one penny for traveling expenses. She goes 
to certain centers at her own expense, and informs teachers, parents, 
school children and employers concerning the child labor and school 
attendance laws. She has brought some cases into court. But 
when parents come into the justice’s office and represent that they 
are just keeping the child out of school for a little while, to do a 
little picking, and refer to their own poverty, the judge, their 
neighbor and friend perhaps, is not generally disposed to do more 
than find them guilty and suspend sentence. In other words, it 
seldom costs anything to violate the school attendance laws in the 
community. 

Then again, when it comes to fighting influential employers, 
local rural authorities are apt to be timid. In January, 1920, an 
attendance officer arrested the manager of a ranch which happened 
to be owned by an important newspaper. He had violated the 
child labor law. There was no question as to his guilt. The justice 
before whom the case was heard in February had known nothing 
of child labor laws until this case was brought before him. The 
justice of the peace himself, outside of his court duties, was an 
employee of a citizen of the Valley, and his employer was indignant 
“that Mr. X., the nicest man around here,’ should be arrested. 
He said: “Why of course Mr. X. did not break any laws. It is 
ridiculous.” The justice, however, in spite of this indignation of 
his own employer, was forced by the overwhelming evidence to find 
the man guilty. Sentence was then suspended. 

Several of the towns in the Valley have their own attendance 
officers who work within the limits of their own school district. 
In these urban or semi-urban areas, wholesale violation of the school 
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attendance laws generally does not exist. But the attendance officer 
in one of these places said that while he would not arrest the white 
ranchers for working children he would ‘‘nip a Hindoo”’ whenever he 
could. 

Another attendance officer in one of the Valley towns said, 
“The complaint I make is that other districts do not support us. 
We are the only school district which is strict. We battle to enforce 
the law, other school districts don’t, and workers here go away and 
work their children in other localities. If the Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics would only enforce the child labor law uniformly, 
the school authorities could handle the children.” This officer 
also spoke of the futility of suspending sentence when people were 
“caught red-handed”. ‘“The only way these people know you mean 
business is to take their money for a fine, or put them in the lockup.” 

Another school principal said, “I am absolutely sure that 
employers know they are evading the state law. I have talked to 
them and told them so, and they say, ‘Well, we have to have people 
to pick the cotton.’ I think the state should get after such em- 
ployers, and trace the matter right down. These employers are like 
children, just boys grown up, and will keep on breaking the law until 
somebody catches them. They say it will ruin their business if 
children do not work. I suppose they mean by that they will have 
to raise the wages of adults.” 

One teacher thinks that if the authorities would take just one 
case to court in her school district ‘‘this would fix things. There 
are lots of children picking cotton instead of going to school. The 
children say: ‘We are not going to school; we don’t have to.’ 
And, as a matter of fact, they don’t. Nobody makes them. When 
children are in the field picking cotton they don’t need any kind of 
clothes, and when one tries to get them into school their excuse is 
they have no clothes. One family which lived in a tent moved its 
tent on to the boundary line of two school districts thinking they 
could thus evade the law.” 

One school trustee, in conversation concerning the enforcement 
of the school attendance laws, said “‘We don’t want to enforce those 
laws. We don’t want to bring a lot of dirty, lousy little Mexicans 
into our schools.” Some schools in the Imperial Valley, however, 
have put in shower baths! This is no doubt very much better 
Americanization work than shutting out a group of children who are 
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growing up in the community, some of whom will later on vote 
on the school facilities of the children of Americans. 

Another teacher said that some children who attended 
school begin to pick cotton before daylight. ‘“‘They come to school at 
nine and then go back into the fields the minute school closes, to toil 
until sundown or until they can no longer see, and then they expect 
me to cram education into them.” 

One teacher called attention to the fact that her school was 
practically in the midst of a cotton field, and said: ‘‘While we 
are having lessons, we can hear children talking and singing outside 














THEIR MOTHER Says, “‘ TEACHERS Don’t KNow NOorHIN’,’”’ sO SHE 
DoEs NOT SEND HER Boys TO SCHOOL 


as they pick cotton.”” Later on she said that there was no child 
labor in that district, and that all the children came to 
school. When asked about the children ‘‘in the cotton field outside’, 
she said: ‘Oh, but those were just Mexicans.” It was found that 
children in her own school also picked during the cotton season, 
and in order that they could be worked to better advantage by the 
cotton owners, she had secured permission from the school authori- 
ties to change the school session and have one session from eight 
to one thirty instead of two sessions between nine and three o’clock. 
She said: “In that way the children can pick all afternoon till dark. 
They have all been brought up to work, but I talk to them about 
going to bed early.” 
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DIFFICULTIES IN ENFORCING THE LAW 


A difficulty in the way of the enforcement of the school laws is the 
migratory character of the families. Many of them are in the 
county only from October to March, and are apt to move from one 
school district to another as they change jobs. ‘‘We have been 
thinking of providing portable school houses” said a principal. 
“For example, one ranch has about fifteen miles of cotton, and 
shifts its camps from place to place. The school house could go 
along too. It would be in the center of population, as it were, 
even if the center shifted. The county superintendent is ready to 
go ahead and back this kind of project.” 

The constantly increasing growth of theValley is another element 
that adds to the complexity of its school problems. A school trustee 
said: ‘‘When this building was put up in 1916, we were censured for 
erecting a building which was more than we would need for ten 
years. But although we are now only four years old, we are crowded, 
and ready to build six additional rooms. ‘There is also to be addi- 
tional building in the heart of the district where the negroes and 
Mexicans live, and they ought to attend this school. The Mexi- 
cans are the last people on earth to ask for charity—they will 
starve before they will ask for food—but they work their children.” 

All school people are not alive to the importance of educational 
work among parents, and one principal told a father that he could 
not grant him formal permission to work his children, but if he 








AGES 8, 7 AND 5—ALL Pick COTTON REGULARLY—NO SCHOOLING 
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did not mind running the risk of fine and imprisonment, he could 
take the responsibility himself. The principal did not report 
this case to the attendance officer, or take any action to get the 
children to school, and the father was willing to assume the risk, 
and found he could safely do so. 

Although the majority of the pickers are Mexicans, the majority 
of the owners and operators of cotton ranches are white Americans. 
Some negroes, however, are owners or lessees, and Hindus also 
take leases, although they do not own the cotton lands. The 
Hindus and negroes employ not only Mexican children and negroes, 
but American white children. Some of the whites who work 
their children in cotton fields owned and operated by negroes, 
explained that they kept them out of school to pick cotton so that 
they might not sit next to negro children in the school-room. The 
negroes of the Valley seem mcre anxious to send their children to 
school than the American whites. 


THe ATTITUDE OF THE PARENTS 


The sentiments of the parents of children kept out of school 
to pick cotton vary considerably. One man whose children were 
working with him in the fields said: ‘‘Please, lady, don’t send them 
to school; let them pick a while longer. I ain’t got my new auto 











TEACHER SAYs BRIGHTEST Boy IN ScHoot. He Wants TO ATTEND 
ScHooL, But His FATHER DogEsn’t Want TO WoRK 
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paid for yet.”” He had recently sold his Ford, and was now buying 
a Cadillac. This was one of the “gasoline-gypsy”’ families. 

Another man, working in the same field with his children, 
said his earnings alone were not sufficient for the support of his 
family, and added, “If the working people would only stand together 
it wouldn’t be no need to work children so as to live.”” This man 
was a Texan of ‘pure American stock’’ who could neither read nor 
write. 

“Hope’s you gets ’em out of the cotton field, lady,”’ said one 
picker, “If they’d only had them laws when I was a kid I’d know 
sumpin today.” 

“No,” said the white American mother of a couple of Carolinian 
lads who can each pick a hundred and fifty pounds a day, “They 
ain’t never been to school, nor me nor their pappy nor their grand 
dads and grand moms. We’s always been pickers,’’—and she spat 
her tobacco over the field in an expert fashion. 

Other parents expressed such sentiments as these: “I didn’t 
get any education and I got along, and I can do as I please with 
my children. We came here just because we could pick cotton, 
and we’ve been pickin’ it and nobody caught us till now.”’ 

The county attendance officer found several Texan families 
working their children in the cotton fields. She told them they must 
send their children to school. They sent a delegation to tell her, 
“These children must work in the fields.” They had a meeting, 
hired a lawyer from Texas, and asked him if there wasn’t some 
way they could get around the law and work their children. He 
told them he would like to find some way of getting around the law, 
and arrange that they could work their children, but that in Cali- 
fornia they could not do so without danger of being fined or im- 
prisoned. They said, ‘Very well, we will go back to Texas.” Nine- 
teen families went back, fearing the seldomly invoked law. One 
of the men had claimed to be a preacher, and the attendance officer 
pointed out to him the inconsistency between his preaching and 
violating the law. He immediately stopped working his children, 
and said, ‘“‘It is a sacrifice, because I am not paid enough to support 
my family, but I am obeying the law.”’ 

Parents who deliberately and cruelly work their children to 
indulge their own indolence are rare. One white father, however, 
was brought into court recently, who had been warned time and 
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AGE 5—A REGULAR FULL TIME WORKER 


again by the teacher to send his children to school. His reply had 
been “I haven’t got ’em in school and what’s more I’m not goin’ to. 
If an officer can make me send ’em, I’ll have to send ’em, but if he 
can’t make me, I won’t.”” In the court it developed that the man 
spent his time in pool rooms and sometimes passed bad checks. 
The judge imposed a fine of $15. The man’s children were most 
attractive and intelligent, and he had a long record of exploiting 
them. They and their mother were employed by a negro ranchman. 
The father had seldom worked up to the time his children were 
stopped working and sent to school. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE COTTON RANCHERS 


One man with large cotton holdings is conspicuous as a speaker 
on the subject of Americanization and patriotism,—and also as a 
violator of child labor laws. He was asked if he knew that children 
are not allowed to work in the cotton fields when school is in session, 
and he said that he did. He was then asked what he considered 
the best way to enforce the child labor laws, and replied that em- 
ployers should be arrested and fined. When it was stated that he 
might have to pay a great many fines, he said, “No,” that he had 
“quit employing children.”” He was reminded that he had been 
working them the preceding week. He replied that the boundaries 
of the school district had been changed, that the school buses had 
not come for a few days, and so, he added, “I thought I might as well 
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work them.” He claimed he had stopped working them regular‘y 
a month previous, and added, “I do not believe in letting them 
work. The law is against it, but these people do not want their 
children to go to school if they can get work out of them.” When 
asked if he employed anyone to look after the welfare of the people 
in his labor camp, he replied, “I do not know of any one coming 
into Imperial Valley to look after the welfare of people. All come 
to get a little profit.” Asked if he had ever thought of hiring a 
teacher to look after the needs of the children living on his own land, 
he replied, “It might be better, but I don’t want to hire a teacher, 
the county should do it—and it would not be fair to come here 
and enforce the law on me and let other people work children.” 
It will be noted he had previously said that he had stopped working 
children the month before. 

Another cotton rancher said: ‘I would be a fool to obey the 
child labor laws and pay the wages I should have to pay for adult 
help when all the adjoining ranches work children. I’d be ata 
disadvantage; I could not compete with them.” This man said 
further that it was not to the advantage of the rancher to have the 
children go to school because “Our labor troubles are with the 
educated ones. The educated man gets a following and comes and 
dictates terms.”’ In spite of this opinion, he added that if the other 
ranchers would “stick together” in an agreement not to work 
children, he would not work them. 
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ANOTHER SECTION OF CAMP FOR COTTON PICKERS 
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The statement of one rancher—‘“‘We get around the law by 
hiring the parents, and they work the children, we don’t”’—explains 
the method of many. But asa matter of fact they don’t “get around 
it.” The law states that they are liable for employing children or 
suffering or permitting them to be employed “directly or indirectly 
through the instrumentality of one or more contractors or other 
third persons, or any parent or guardian of a minor.” 

A subtle bit of propaganda is conveyed in the inquiry, ‘“‘Why 
enforce the child labor laws when school facilities are inadequate?” 
and the statement, “If they are not at school they might as well 
be at work.”’ Ranchers express the fear that unless the child is 
picking cotton in the field he will be idle, but principals and school 
teachers have found that school facilities can easily be adapted, 
that out-of-door classes can be used when schools are full, and that 
when the necessity for larger school buildings has been demonstrated, 
larger buildings are usually available the next year. 

The supposed scarcity of labor is another argument for the em- 
ployment of children. In the past, even when official estimates of 
unemployed men were large, it used to be given out that “labor is 
scarce.” But labor agents of the Valley who were interviewed 
during the 1919-1920 cotton picking season claimed that labor 
was not at all scarce then, and that they could not place all the 
available pickers. At the time ranchers also admitted they had 
more help than they needed and turned people away every day. 
Some stated that skilled farm hands were scarce, but not cotton 
pickers. 

Ranchers protest, just as cotton mill owners of the South 
used to, that ‘if we won’t let the children work the families will 
go elsewhere.”’ But when the federal law forced children out of 
the southern mills this protest was proven unfounded. And it is 
shown to be unfounded in California when interests which do not 
use child labor, such as general ranches and construction camps, 
are filled with families whose wives and children do not work. 


WorKING CONDITIONS 


Cotton picking in itself is not hard work. The slightest pulling 
of the cotton separates it from the stalk, and children do not have 
to bend over. It is very hot, however, in Imperial Valley; the sun 
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beats down with great intensity, and there is considerable glare, 
The cotton pickers usually have a long loose strap of material at 
the opening of their bag. This is slipped over the child’s head, 
and he straddles the big bag. The opening is about at his 
waist, and he simply reaches out, picks the cotton, and puts it in 
the bag, which drags behind him. One little girl said: “I cannot 
carry any more than seventeen pounds.” An older boy, who 
described himself as ‘‘ambitious’”’ said, “I sometimes pick till I have 
over a hundred pounds. I pick as long as I can pull the bag, 
and until it gets so heavy I can’t walk straight.” Another boy 
said: “Us kids most always drag from forty to fifty pounds of 
cotton before we take it to be weighed. Three of us pick. I’m 
twelve years old and my bag is twelve feet long. I can drag nearly 
a hundred pounds. My sister is ten years old, and her bag is 
eight feet long. My little brother is seven, and his bag is five 
feet long.” 

The children themselves, when questioned, said they would 
rather go to school than pick cotton. One twelve-year-old boy 
said: “Yes, I’d rather be in school. I haven’t been this year. 
Sometimes we go in winter when there isn’t anything else to do.” 

Ranchers, of course, wish to get their cotton picked as cheaply 
as possible, and to round up their labor forces with little trouble. 
Big ranches generally maintain their own labor camps. Some 
pickers, however, carry their own tents, and pitch them anywhere, 
and get work on any ranch. One rancher said: ‘“The most we are 
paying for picking this year is $2.25 a hundred pounds. We may 
have to pay $2.50 or $2.75 before we get through. The longer the 
work lasts, the less they can pick, that is, it takes them longer to 
pick one hundred pounds later in the season than in the beginning, 
and there is more work to do than in the first picking. On the 
first picking we have men average as much as 150 pounds a day. 
Some of the little Mexican boys are as strong and active as a man 
and can pick as much.” 


EARNINGS OF THE COTTON PICKERS 


Children are not paid a lower piece-rate than adults, but the 
piece-rate paid to adults is no better than a child’s wage. Strong, 
able-bodied men are seldom seen picking cotton. Labor agents 
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admit that men cannot make enough by cotton picking to support 
their families. In the Valley one hears from townspeople that 
“pickers make ten dollars a day, working the whole family.” 
With that qualification, the statement is ambiguous. One Mexican 
in the Imperial Valley was the father of 33 children—‘‘about 13 
or 14 living,” he said. If they all worked at cotton-picking, they 
would doubtless together make over ten dollars a day. 

Nor can one judge cotton pickers’ probable earnings by the 
rate per pound. The first picking is paid for at from $1.50 to 
$1.75 and sometimes $2.00 per hundred pounds. Later pickings 
require more labor and time to secure a given amount, and the 
same man, woman or child may pick fewer pounds, and earn less 
at $3.00 a hundred pounds than he could make at the first picking 
at half the rate. One ‘‘weighboss” stated that young boys of from 
10 to 16 could sometimes pick more than adults. He pointed 
out a boy of 12, who, he said, had picked as much as one hundred 
and eighty-six pounds in one day at the rate of two cents a pound. 
Hours, he said, were from ‘‘sun-up to dark.” He took out of his 
pockets a few wage accounts, which showed the following: 

Father and two children aged 12 and 8, $97.67 in two 
weeks, or an average of $16.27 per person per week. 

Father, mother and four children, $121.68 in two weeks, or 
an average of $10.14 per person per week. 


Father, mother and two children, $126.91 in two weeks, or 
an average of $15.86 per person per week. 


Hours 


The hours at this work are very taxing, for cotton is picked 
until dark. Sometimes the mother stops a little in advance of that 
time to go home to cook the night meal. The families usually go 
to bed just as soon as this is finished. They are tired, and must 
be ready for work at sun-up. This type of living does not suggest 
a free childhood, full of the opportunity for health and growth 
that a rich nation should feel is due to its children. 

It has been suggested that the school vacations be so arranged 
as not to conflict with ranch or farm work, and hence release a 
number of children for the ranchers or farmers. But even if it were 
desirable to subordinate schooling to cotton picking, it does not 
appear practicable in Imperial County. In June, July and August 
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the heat is intense, and during these months there is a great exodus 
of population from the Valley on the part of the people who can 
afford to get away, particularly women and children. It would 
not be practicable to send the children over the heated, dusty 
roads to school. But even if the children could be sent to the 
schools, teachers would not be available, because scarcely any of 
them will spend a summer in the Valley. 


ScHooL FACILITIES 


Although the laws state that children must attend school, 
one cannot ignore actual conditions, and hence the charges of 
inadequate school facilities must be considered. Visits were there- 
fore made to some of the schools which the county attendance officer 
said were handicapped for lack of facilities, and the following points 
were ascertained. 

School No. 1: 1 room, 1 teacher, 47 pupils, seven grades. 
Seats outdoors under a shelter, where children do part of their 
studying. There are plenty of seats in the room, but the teacher 
considers it desirable to have some of the time spent outdoors. 

2-roomed teacherage attached. 

Drinking water dipped from ditch, settled and filtered. Two 
tin basins, buckets of settled water, and 3 cakes of soap scattered 
on a table outside the building, constitute the lavatory conveniences. 
No towels. Yard toilets about a hundred feet from the school. 

Some children walk three miles to school. No bus facilities 
for these children. The teacher said, ‘This is probably the best 
location for this school from the standpoint of center of population, 
but it is very bare and ugly here.” 

Seven miles away is a ranch owned and operated by a negro 
minister. As provided by the school attendance law he has been 
granted permission to educate his children at home. He and his 
wife are both well-educated. Distance is one of the obstacles to 
sending the children to school, and the other is the race prejudice 
to which they are subjected. 

School No. 2: 1 room, 1 teacher, 8 grades, 47 seats, 42 children 
enrolled, 30 present day of visit. School has light and air on two 
sides. Attractive stucco building. No teacherage. Drinking water 
dipped from ditch, settled and filtered. 
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No attempt to make the place attractive. Ten children have 
left during the year but the teacher does not know why; thinks 
they have moved away. 

School No. 3: 1 room, bare and unattractive, 4 grades, 38 
desks, and 4 little extra chairs. 9 children in attendance. 

This school has no maps or globe. The teacher states, “‘the 
children memorize geographical information.’’ This school has two 
blackened pieces of cardboard which, the teacher says, are so poor 
she cannot do good blackboard work on them. Children drink 
ditch water, settled and filtered. 

School No. 4: 1 room, 1 teacher, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 8th grades, 
46 seats, 32 enrolled, 23 present on day of visit. 

The children use ditch water which is settled and filtered. 
In this section sometimes the ditches run dry, and the teacher says 
she tries to persuade the children to go without water rather than 
drink stale water. 

Teacherage is provided on a cotton ranch nearby. The teacher 
does all her own cooking, cleaning and washing. She has high 
ideals concerning rural teaching as an important and useful field 
of work. She says the children in her school, although not of the 
poorest class, have absolutely no beauty or joy in their home lives. 
Some of them live in tents or temporary shacks with their families, 
who are working furiously to get rich and get away. She has 
pictures of pretty good grade on the school walls, and tries to brine 
the children and their families together in the evenings for littlg 
entertainments, and to do various kinds of hand work. 

School No. 7: 4 school rooms in building, 1 not used. In 
addition, a number of seats stacked up in the hall. 

In one room, Ist and 2d grades: 43 seats, 9 of which have never 
been unfolded; average attendance in January, 1920, was 31; 3d, 
4th and 6th grades—11 children, 24 seats; 5th, 7th and 8th grades— 
24 enrolled, 18 in attendance, 30 seats. 

All children live within two miles of the school. Drinking 
water is piped into the building, and individual paper envelope 
cups are furnished the children. 

The teacher of the 5th, 7th and 8th grade room is designated 
principal. He says that he pays no more attention to absence 
than to enter “left” if a child has been absent five days. He said, 
“No, I never telephoned to any family to ask why children were 
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absent, and never reported any absence to the attendance officer, 
but I have told the president of the school board when children 
were dropped.” This principal was confident that all children who 
had left had gone to other schools. Asked why he felt so confident, 
he said: “They did not dare to stay out of school, the school 
board looks after that,” although he admitted that if the school 
board of his own district did it he did not know how or when; he 
had assumed that the children did not dare stay out. 

School No. 8: A fine building of four rooms, with a large audi- 
torium. Drinking water is piped into the building, and modern 
plumbing. 

The prejudice against negroes is very great in this district 
and the Board of Trustees pays for the transportation of negro 
children to a school in the negro quarter of the nearby incorporated 
town. One of the negro families moved out of this section because 
such handicaps were placed upon the school attendance of negro 
children. 

Schools in the incorporated towns are most attractive buildings. 
In these towns sometimes one or two old buildings may remain, 
but the general tendency is towards beauty in building. 

In the above summary it appears that the schools visited do 
not bear out the sweeping charge of wholly inadequate facilities. 
There is some lack of school space, and a teacher shortage, but on 
the whole there will be enough room for children to be educated 
if they can be put into the schools,—now at least they do not tax 
the capacity of all the Valley Schools. 





NEED FOR PLAYGROUNDS 


The schools, whether in the country or in the town, are in- 
variably surrounded by large, open spaces. There is much hot sun 
and but few trees, little shade and practically no rain in Imperial 
Valley, but an interest in beautiful gardens or landscapes has not 
yet become widespread; all attention and energy is being put into 
crops that pay money. The school yards are, in most cases 
unattractive, sometimes quite meagre, and no other playgrounds 
are available for the children. There are no means of recreation 
other than moving pictures. It is not surprising, therefore, when 
recreational facilities have been neglected, that the people of the 
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Valley ask, what will children do out of school if they are not 
allowed to pick cotton One of the most important constructive 
pieces of work that can be done for the children of Imperial Valley 
will be to provide them with healthful means of recreation. 

Beginnings in recreational work have been made by the 
schools in most of the towns, however, and in two of them shower 
baths and play equipment are of the finest type. But even such 
progressive schools have not devoted adequate attention to shade 
trees and beauty. 


SUMMARY—SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 


To sum up the situation, the facts that stand out from the 
survey of conditions in Imperial Valley are briefly these: 

A general sentiment exists that if the child labor laws 
were enforced the most serious obstacle to the enforcement of 
the school attendance laws would be removed. Propaganda to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the enforcement of child labor laws 
and of school attendance laws is possible, even with the present 
school facilities, which in certain sections of the Valley it is true 
are inadequate. The existing school facilities and equipment 
need never be made adequate if the child labor law is not enforced. 

Claims of labor shortage and of excessive labor costs should 
not be accepted at their face value. But even the existence of a 
limited shortage of labor is not sufficient grounds for working 
children, some as young as five years, from dawn to dark, as at 
present. 

The nomadic character of the families adds to the difficulties 
of enforcing the school attendance laws, but with enforcement of 
the child labor law a group of idle children would be a nuisance 
in the labor camp, and it would be to the interest of employers to 
advise workers of the school laws and the locality of schools, 
and also the school authorities whenever children were living on 
his place. The school authorities may be trusted to see to it that 
buses or other equipment will bring such children to school. The 
migration of families does mean a constant readjustment of 
curriculum, but this is inevitable in the country schools, and the 
teachers are trained for this type of work and are able to meet the 
Situation, 
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Throughout many counties in California school attendance prob- 
lems have been lessened by the use of motor buses, which trans- 
port children living at a distance. These buses are extensively 
used in Imperial Valley. The solution of the school problem seems 
to lie largely in the consolidated and union schools, the extension 
of the system of buses, and the use in some instances of portable 
schools. The boundaries of school districts have not been regarded 
as unchangeable. When a building in one district tends to become 
crowded and buildings in another district are less crowded, the 
County Superintendent has sometimes arranged to change the 
boundaries. Mothers frequently do not like to have their young 
children go to school on the school bus, which is usually driven by 
one of the larger boys or girls. The adjustment is then sometimes 
made by consolidating the children in the upper grades in one of 
the districts and letting those in the lower grades remain in their 
own district. The consolidated or union schools and the school 
buses do valiant service in Imperial Valley, and progress in these 
two lines can be readily made as more children are put into school. 

Some of the persons concerned with the enforcement of laws 
promoting the welfare of the children in the state say, with much 
truth, that no single move can suddenly be put through to make 
conditions perfect and bring about a one hundred per cent school 
attendance and a complete enforcement of the child labor law. 
These things have to come more slowly, by a process of evolution. 
Evolutionary processes, however, in matters of this sort do not 
come without effort; with a “et alone” theory these matters will 
not right themselves of their own accord; and the most fundamental 
step in securing to children their educational rights and their right 
to a happy childhood is to prevent employers from working children 
in violation of the state laws. No “education” or warning of 
employers on these matters has, up to this time, been effective. The 
child labor situation in the agricultural areas of California, especially 
in the Imperial Valley, has admittedly grown,worse, and will con- 
tinue to grow worse, unless the child labor law is enforced. The 
law is clear. The violations are open and undenied. 

















TENEMENT HOMEWORK IN NEW YORK CITY* 


MARY G. SCHONBERG 


“Sure, we take this work home for the children to do after 
school and in the evening. It keeps them off the streets where they 
are always getting into all kinds of trouble, and it brings in a few 
cents, which we can use now, with everything costing so much.” 
So spoke the mother of a family of five, all of school age, three of 
whom were working on snap fasteners. They were snapping the 
fasteners into cards, three dozen to a card. For snapping into 
place a great gross of these,—that is, 12 gross, or 1,728 fasteners,— 
they received the sum of 15 cents. As a preliminary to the card 
work, the good fasteners were separated from the imperfect ones, 
for which work no payment was made. 

For years people have heard similar stories of tenement home- 
work and homeworkers and have exclaimed that ‘‘something must 
be done about it.”” Even the manufacturer of artificial flowers, 
whose business is considerably dependent on homework, or the 
manufacturer of men’s clothing or embroidered linens, who, for 
years, has used the homeworker in his business, has agreed that 
something ought to be done about it, but—‘‘Don’t introduce any 
legislation abolishing homework, because we will fight it tooth and 
nail! Aside from the fact that our business will be seriously affected, 
you will be depriving hundreds of workers of the means of honorable 
self-support, and will be causing undue hardship in many families.” 
This last argument has always been used by opponents of any 
welfare legislation. 

Compared to the issues involved in great world problems, 
perhaps the problem of tenement-house labor in New York State 
sinks into insignificance. But the students of this subject who have 
analyzed it from every angle, not only in New York State, but in 


* An intensive study of tenement homework in New York City, from 
which these conclusions are drawn, was made by Mrs. Schonberg under the 
auspices of the Child Welfare Committee of the Women’s City Club in 1919. 
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other industrial states in the Union, and in European countries 
as well, where, before the war, the situation was really menacing, 
insist that no problem is insignificant or unimportant, which 
involves these evils: 

1. Child labor. 

2. Economic exploitation. 

3. Unsanitary and unhealthful conditions of labor, affecting 

the welfare of the worker as well as the consumer. 

4. Unfair competition between home worker and factory 

worker, and between home workers in the same trade. 

5. Total inadequacy of the law and the inspection force to 

properly safeguard the workers and the community. 

The homes of 500 families in which homework was being done, 
were visited for the purposes of this study. These families lived 
in different parts of the city and were found engaged in working on 
the following articles, arranged in four groups: those worn by 
men, those by women, those by children, and the fourth miscellaneous: 

For Men: Slippers, shirts, neckwear, pants, vests, coats, over- 
coats, hat bows on sweat bands, and pajamas. 

For Women: Corset covers, stockings, spats, waists, smocks, 
dresses, aprons, neckwear, silk vests, crochet buttons, swiss em- 
broidery, tassels, flowers, feathers, dress trimmings, gloves, snap 
fasteners, hat pins, hats, powder puffs and veils. 

For Children: Infants’ petticoats, dresses, coats, pillow slips, 
carriage covers, children’s dresses, boys’ jackets, knitted caps, and 
toy watches. 

Miscellaneous and Household Articles: Table cloths, tags, 
lamp shades, night lights, flannel bags, paper bells and garlands, 
novelty paper caps, umbrellas, cushions, and gold and silver 
embroidery on uniforms. 

Space does not here permit the setting forth of the details of 
the survey, but certain authentic data may be briefly recorded: 

1. Of the 500 families studied, 93% were Italians and 7% 

other nationalities. 

2. 52% of the workers worked less than 6 hours a day, and 

48% worked more than 6 hours a day, and many of them 
9 and 10 hours a day. 

3. 82% of the workers earned less than 20 cents an hour, 17% 

earned between 20 and 50 cents an hour, and only 1% 
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earned more than 50 cents an hour. This 1% was com- 
posed of contractors whose exploitation of home workers 
is particularly vicious. 

4. 47% of the workers earned $5.00 or less a week, 42% earned 
between $5.00 and $10.00 weekly, and about 11% earned 
more than $10.00 a week. 

When, in connection with these figures, it is remembered that 
the home workers live in congested districts and in crowded “‘living’”’ 
quarters (425 or 85% lived in four rooms or less) and that the 
families are usually large (82% had four or more members in the 
family), the gravity of the problem is apparent. 

It must be remembered, too, that the great majority of home 
workers are mothers of families, who sandwich in their homework 
between their home and family duties, or, what is nearer the truth, 
sandwich in their family duties between times, when they drop 
their homework. A few of the results, therefore, are, and must, 
of necessity be, the neglect of the children, certainly as regards 
their physical well-being, uncleanliness in the home, and the 
nervous and physical exhaustion of the mother. 

When the profits and losses are figured up, the losses are all 
on the side of the workers, and the gains on the side of their em- 
ployers, who have been in the past, and are now, the first to pro- 
test against any radical treatment of the problem. Very recently 
the writer interviewed eight of the largest employers of home- 
workers, and their answers were almost identical. 

But for the purposes of this article, we are particularly interested 
in this problem as it concerns the child, not only as a worker, but as 
a member of a family where homework is carried on. 

Everyone knows that in the homes of the poor, childhood is 
attended by mental, moral and physical neglect, and the absence 
of much that makes for happiness. In the homes of the out-workers, 
the little children are further penalized by being compelled to turn 
hours of freedom, which should be devoted to healthful recreation 
and study, to hours of work, and little fingers and little minds are 
forced at tasks which tire eyes and backs and fingers, and deaden 
hearts and minds. While a little child might for a change enjoy 
slipping petals on flowers, sewing buttons on pants, making and pack- 
ing night lights, snapping fasteners into place, stringing tags or 
pasting backs on paper bells or garlands, the steady application 
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of the little fingers and the little minds turns the play into work, 
and the momentary pleasure into an odious task. 

Figures regarding the number of child home workers are nearly 
always inaccurate, because they fail to convey to the mind of the 
reader the fact that they were only obtained incidental to a general 
investigation of the problem, and are, therefore, a considerable 
underestimate of the number actually employed. An accurate 
count could only be obtained by an investigation conducted during 
after-school and evening hours. 

Always the children are part of the situation, even if they are 
not actually at work, ‘finishing, repairing, altering, or manu- 
facturing articles.” They are used to carry goods between the 
home and the factory, and it is a very common sight to see them, 
both boys and girls, carrying large bundles of clothing, either pants 
or coats, or heavy boxes of feathers or flowers, before or after 
school hours. 

After the children have delivered the finished work to the 
factory or have brought the new work home, there is still much 
to do. There are dishes to wash and floors to sweep, clothes to 
wash, the meal to cook, the little babies to take care of and other 
numerous domestic duties which even grown-ups find irksome and 
tedious. Of course, the children do all these things very imper- 
fectly. The investigator can report numbers of cases where 
rooms were swept with windows closed, with the dust and dirt 
flying in all directions over the clothing lying on the floor, or over 
flowers or other homework lying scattered on tables or chairs. 

Of course, homework affects the physical health of the child and 
weakens his power of resistance.* The mental health is affected as 
well. The records show that many children engaged regularly 
in homework attend school irregularly, are dull when they do attend, 
and frequently fail in their term’s work. As far as the law pertain- 
ing to child labor is concerned, it is completely nullified where 
child homeworkers are concerned because there can be no super- 
vision of their hours of labor or their night work, and certainly 
the cleanliness and sanitation of the ordinary home in which this 


*In 1910, in a comparative study between two groups of families, one 
non-homeworking and one homeworking, it was established that there was a 
considerably larger number of deaths of children in the second group than in 
the first. 
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work is done is far inferior to that of any fairly supervised 
factory. 

What other conclusion can we come to, than that the story of 
the child in the tenements is one long tale of neglect, undernourish- 
ment and overwork, and that every argument directed against 
child labor in the factory applies even more strongly to child labor 
in the home, because of the peculiarly adverse conditions under 
which these children work. 

Of two important aspects of the problem, the competition 
between the factory and the home workers, and the inadequacy of 
the law and of the inspection force, this article cannot treat, because 
there is too much to be said. Regarding the second point, however, 
we ask you to consider these questions: 

1. Is a license for tenement work a guarantee that the manu- 
facturing or finishing is being done under clean and sanitary 
conditions, and that the home is free from contagious and 
infectious disease? 

2. Is an inspection of a licensed tenement house once or twice 
a year sufficient to safeguard the health of the worker and 
the consumer? 

3. Can twelve or fifteen, or even twenty-five inspectors, make 
adequate inspection of sixteen thousand licensed houses 
during a year? 

4. Would any staff ever be really large enough for adequate 
and efficient inspection in a great city? 

In view of all the facts obtained by our serious study of the 
subject, we have come to the conclusion that in order to acquaint 
the public with a situation with which they are vitally concerned, 
both as workers and consumers, a long campaign of education and 
publicity is necessary, to the end that such legislation will be 
enacted as will abolish altogether this iniquitous and now un- 
necessary phase of industry. 











PLAY AND WORK IN CHILDHOOD 
RAYMOND G. FULLER 


People sometimes say that child idleness is as bad as child 
labor, or worse, while others reverse the statement. It is a futile 
argument. Child idleness and child labor are both bad. But 
it is poor logic that assumes child idleness to be the alternative 
to child labor, or child labor to be the alternative to child idleness. 
For child labor there are several substitutes:—schooling is one, 
play and especially supervised play is another, and children’s 
work is a third. 

There exists a rather common belief or notion that child labor 
is better for children than play. In the expression of this opinion 
the use of the term ‘‘child labor” may be avoided, but the opinion 
is not thereby affected. Play is often regarded as practically 
identical with idleness. It is regarded as a waste of time. The 
real waste of time is in not playing—and in going to work too soon. 

Childhood is properly play-time, not work-time. By no means 
is a workless childhood implied, but the work of children should be 
children’s work in amount and kind—and not child labor. Nor 
is a playless adulthood implied either as a fact or as a desideratum. 
Grown-ups play and ought to play. Ina recent psychological essay 
Professor Patrick so defines play as to include practically all the 
activities of children and a large share of those of adults, such, for 
instance, as baseball, football, tennis, golf, polo, billiards and 
countless other games and sports; diversions such as travelling, 
hunting, fishing, yachting, motoring, flying, dancing, vacation 
outings, games, races, spectacles, fairs, amusements, and expositions; 
the theatre, opera, moving pictures, lectures and entertainments; 
the enjoyment of music, painting, poetry, and other arts; the daily 
paper, the magazine, the short story, and the novel. A difference 
is sometimes noted between the play of children and the recreation 
of adults; but adults play in response to purely and distinctly 
playful impulses, and children in school or at work have need and 
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desire for that recreation which is diversional, relaxational, re- 
creative. 

The child labor problem and the recreational problem are 
closely related to each other and both are important phases 
of the general problem of child welfare. The evil in child 
labor may be gauged according to several different methods 
of approach. We may adopt the physiological approach and 
regard child labor as principally a health problem. We may 
adopt the psychological approach and think of child labor as 
primarily a problem in human personality. We may adopt the 
sociological approach and think of it chiefly in terms of social welfare 
and group progress. In each case we may concentrate attention 
either on what child labor does to some children or on what society 
ought to do for all children—on the harm actually inflicted, or on 
opportunities denied. There is a growing tendency to emphasize 
the denial of opportunities. The child labor problem and the 
recreational problem both rest on the same conception of childhood— 
childhood as playtime—and this conception is shared fully by the 
physiologist, the psychologist and the sociologist, whose agree- 
ment on this point is not at all surprising when it is remembered 
that the child is a unit physical and psychical, within himself, and 
is, moreover, the fundamental unit of society. 

The child’s right to childhood means the right to childhood as 
play-time. It is not a right that comes to him by virtue solely of 
the values arising from play—the values to individual and society— 
but is a right by virtue of inheritance. The child’s right to child- 
hood as play-time is written in biological la vs that cannot be repealed. 
The penalties for violation of these laws are sure and certain, and 
are visited upon the children, though the responsibility is not theirs, 
but that of parents and society. Play is a childhood necessity. 

Play is natural, as natural as human nature itself. Its natural- 
ness is due to its instinctiveness. The play impulse is innate, inborn, 
not acquired. William James refers it to a definite, specific play 
instinct. MacDougall denies that any of the many varieties of 
playful activity may be ascribed to an instinct of play, but says, 
“Nevertheless play must be reckoned among the native tendencies 
of the mind of high social value.” Thorndike regards the activities 
of play as depending on a complex or combination of instincts 
or instinctive tendencies, all functioning more or less togcther, 
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and speaks in this connection of manipulation, facial expression, 
vocalization, multiform physical activity, multiform mental activity, 
the hunting instinct, the fighting instinct, and so on. Then he 
mentions ‘the special tendencies to hunt for hunting’s sake in 
ways notably different from the ‘real’ hunt, to fight for fighting’s 
sake in ways notably different from the ‘real’ fight; to fondle 
and pet in ways notably different from the ‘real’ mothering.” 
These he speaks of as “possible instincts of play proper.” The 
fine points of the psychological definition of play need not detain 
us here. There may not be a separate, irreducible play instinct, 
but play is instinctive, for all that, and in a sense no less true 
because it avoids technicalities on which the psychologists them- 
selves are not agreed. 

Play is rooted and grounded in instinct; it has an instinctive 
basis. We may go farther and say that while play may involve 
the operation of many instincts that originate also activities that 
are not play, nevertheless manipulation is not play, running is not 
play, throwing is not play, hiding is not play, fighting is not play, 
response to the constructive instinct is not play, nor is any combina- 
tion of these activities play, without an additional element. The 
original source of this additional element we may call playfulness, 
or the play instinct, or the play impulse, or the play tendency, or 
the play disposition, what we will. It is only necessary to acknowl- 
edge that there is something in play that is play and nothing else, 
something that cannot go by any other name, and that play comes 
from innate playfulness for which no other instinct, or impulse, or 
tendency, or disposition can fully account, either by itself or in 
combination. 

Play is from within, by congenial hereditary impulsion, but the 
play impulse that comes from within has to be awakened from 
without. Its appearance—though where it begins and mere multi- 
form activity leaves off it is difficult to say—requires a stimulus 
from environment. To become full-fledged it demands a play- 
mate—“Oh, Skin-nay! C’mon over!’”’ Mowgli’s playmates were 
the animals of the forest. Kinship made them play, play made 
them kin. Play is essentially a social instinct, in origin and mani- 
festation. To be developed and strengthened the play instinct 
or tendency requires exercise, expression, and this implies oppor- 
tunity in the shape of time. Actual play in its many forms and 
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varieties is the product of the constant inter-action between heredity 
and environment. Instinct, tradition, imitation of the occupations 
of adults, and a myriad other factors determine the forms of play, 
which vary with the different age-periods of childhood, with the 
sexes, with race and locality. In the prepubescent period play is 
largely individualistic in character, in early adolescence predomi- 
nantly socialistic—this is the gang period of childhood. Only 
recently have girls begun to play and enjoy co-operative games. 
Team games in certain countries are almost unknown. Play 
thus expresses both heredity and environment; its forms are in- 
fluenced by both. It is also self-expressive. It is self-developing. 
To the child it is experience at its richest, life at its fullest. It 
is the medium in which he can best grow and develop, not only 
physically but mentally and morally. Nature, instead of telling 
the child to grow and develop and instructing him in ways and 
means, endowed him with the play impulse. That the child shall 
play is important; but how he shall play then becomes equally 
important. Says Joseph Lee: “If you want to know what a child 
is, study his play; if you want to affect what he shall be, direct the 
form of play’”—and if you want to affect what he shall not be, 
guard the conditions of play. This last is a negative ideal, but not 
negligible. 

Play is natural not only because it originates in original human 
nature, but because it conforms at every moment of the child’s life 
to the genetics of his growth and development. It reflects the 
neuro-muscular co-ordinations established at the time and establishes 
those that are ready to be formed. It reflects also the various 
instinctive tendencies (or many of them) as they ripen—and helps 
to ripen and strengthen them. In short, it obeys the self-finding 
and self-developing push within the child. It also respects the 
limitations of the child as regards these neuro-muscular co-ordina- 
tions and psychic motives. In free, spontaneous play no movement 
is made or action performed ahead of its natural and normal time— 
there is no unreadiness of body or of mind for that movement or 
that action. Free, spontaneous play is never false to nature, but 
always according to nature. It fosters no prematurities or pre- 
cocities of physical or psychical development. Its activities, being 
timely, are without that defective motivation so favorable to 
cumulative fatigue, which in turn is favorable to deformation of 
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the body and to the dread diseases of personality—the various 
neuroses and psychoses. 

Play is according to nature, then, not only as a manifestation 
of the play impulse, but as an expression of possessed motives and 
capacities and a furtherer of all the processes of growth and 
development. The naturalness of play gives it interest. According 
to Hall, interest and play are one and inseparable as body and soul. 
Play is never monotonous. When play loses interest it ceases to 
be play, and becomes work; when work loses interest it becomes 
drudgery. Interesting work is, to that extent, play. It is largely 
the interest inherent in play that makes it developmental, hygienic 
and educative. 

Gulick traces the play interest to the phylon. ‘The racially 
old is seized by the individual with ease and joy.” The motions 
and motives of play are racially old—they go back beyond the 
Aryans, they are old as humanity itself, and some are older. Says 
Curtis: “The motions represented in play are very ancient, the 
remnants of old racial activities. The nervous paths are ready 
formed, and consequently skill is acquired more easily and the 
individual is able to do more muscular work with less effort in play 
than he is in any other activity.” Play never practices what is 
phyletically new. 

The ancient race renews its youth in the individual, and this 
is play. The young are young and the old are made young. Groos 
avers that children are young because they play and not vice versa, 
and Hall adds that ‘‘men grow old because they stop playing, and 
not conversely, for play is, at bottom, growth, and at the top of 
the intellectual scale it is the eternal type of research from sheer 
love of truth.” Naturalness, interest, spontaneity, zest, growth, 
self-expression, aspiration, youth—this is play and the soul of play. 

Muscles, neuro-muscular co-ordinations and paths of nervous 
discharge that are racially old are the first, generally speaking, to 
develop in the individual. Childhood is the time, pre-eminently, 
of the fundamental muscles—those of the arms, legs, trunk— 
rather than the smaller, accessory muscles; the time of the co- 
ordinations involved in running, throwing, striking, rather than 
those involved in the finely adjusted movements of the fingers, for 
instance, these being associated with a later stage of racial history 
and with the higher thought processes in the individual. Over- 
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emphasis of the accessory muscles at the expense of the fundamental 
results in excessive nervous strain and fatigue. In play the 
fundamental muscles receive the lion’s share of exercise, which is 
well for the child, especially since it frequently happens that in 
school there is premature and excessive training of the finer muscle 
centers and, through the detailed analysis and exact definitions 
so often required of young children, a violation of the natural order 
of brain development. The child is thus saved from nervous 
disaster. 

Play represents the normal motor life. Away back in racial 
antiquity, it was a necessity of survival to run with speed, to dodge, 
to throw with accuracy, to strike with a club. These abilities 
were of prime importance to individuals and the race. Individuals 
who did not possess them were eliminated. The boys who liked to 
run, who had an instinctive desire to run, were best fitted to cope 
with the environment as they grew up. The love of running, 
dodging, throwing, striking, survives in the child of today. In 
that far-off time the muscular and nervous systems were perfected, 
and certain definite motor tendencies and co-ordinations established, 
that are still essential to the perfecting of the organism. 

We come now to a point of extreme significance to our present 
inquiry into the relative merits of play and work in childhood, and 
because it has been so well stated by Prof. Patrick we employ his 
words: ‘“There is a striking similarity between the plays of children 
and the sports of men on the one hand and the pursuits of primitive 
man on the other. This similarity is due to the fact that 
those mental powers upon which advancing civilization depends, 
especially voluntary and sustained attention, concentration, analysis, 
and abstraction, are undeveloped in the child and subject to rapid 
fatigue in the adult. Hence the child’s activities and the play 
activities of the adult tend always to take the form of old racial 
pursuits.” A few pages farther on he expands this idea by saying: 
“Those forms of mental response which are developed late in the 
history of the race, and late in the life of the child, that tense and 
strenuous activity upon which modern progress depends, the 
power to hold ourselves by sustained attention and sustained effort 
down to hard and uninteresting tasks for the sake of some ultimate 
end, the concentration of the mental forces upon problems of 
science, philosophy and invention, and the inhibition of old and un- 
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desirable responses,—all these bring quick and extreme fatigue, 
and demand rest for the corresponding parts of the brain. In 
sleep these higher mental processes enjoy almost complete suspension. 
But the exercise of these powers during the long hours of our waking 
day would result in speedy collapse. It is clear therefore that 
our daily activity must be made up quite largely of responses of the 
simpler type, which shall give exercise to our muscles and sense 
organs and invoke older and more elemental forms of mentality, 
and at the same time allow the higher ones to rest. Such is relaxa- 
tion in all its forms, and of such consists almost wholly the life of 
the child. For the brain tracts associated with the above mentioned 
forms of mental activity are undeveloped in the child, as they are 
in early man, so that we may say with considerable truth not that 
the child ought not to work, but that he can not work.” 

Certainly a true work interest seldom appears before early 
adolescence. The child does not know what work is—even as a 
child laborer he does not know. His psychology is inadequate. 
Of course, we shall find a host of young newsboys who are having, 
as they suppose, the time of their lives, on the streets, but on careful 
analysis we shall find among them more of a perverted play interest 
than of a true work interest. A few may be working out of a sense 
of filial devotion and a few with the motive of thrift, but in the 
majority of cases a large part of the newsboy’s small earnings is not 
going to his parents or into the bank, but is being spent for candy, 
movies and various other forms of self-indulgence and self-display. 
Moreover, work that is performed from filial or thrifty motives 
does not yield a valid and finally helpful conception of work as 
work. The idea of child labor as a training school'for adult work 
is erroneous for many reasons. Work that in 99 cases out of a 
hundred never gets the child anywhere, work that child laborers 
find so disagreeable, or difficult, that they change their jobs, on 
the average, six, eight, or ten times a year, is poorly calculated 
to bring about a right conception of work or a right attitude toward 
work. It is only children’s work, and not child labor, that can 
teach respect for work—a virtue that should of course be inculcated 
in all children. 

Every instinctive tendency is manifested in play and there 
perfected for future use. At its various stages it is based upon the 
fundamental instinct feelings. We have noted that in the pre- 
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pubescent period play is individualistic, and in early adolescence 
socialistic. This is in response to definite instinctive tendencies. 
It may be said that the play interest depends in large part upon the 
expression and satisfaction of such instincts underlying play as:— 
the parental instinct, constructiveness, the dramatic instinct, curi- 
osity, pugnacity, self-assertion, gregariousness, acquisitiveness, emu- 
lation, imitation. These are all manifested and developed in play, 
and give play much of its characteristic pleasurableness. :: "These 
also are involved in pleasurable work. The pleasurableness of play 
is in the playing, without thought of renumeration or reward. 
The pleasurableness of work may be in the working, if work is 
sufficiently in accord with the racial inheritance of motor tendencies 
and capacities and instinctive motivations, and then it is play. 
Other work tends towards a large nervous expenditure for a small 
muscular result and in general toward fatigue and its attendant 
evils and dangers. Play, it is true, may lead to utter exhaustion, 
but it is accompanied throughout by interest and ended with satis- 
faction; it is cathartic, sanifying; and recuperation is quicker and 
surer. It is not apt to lead to cumulative fatigue. The effects 
of excessive play are easier slept off than the effects of excessive 
work. 

Summing up the preceding discussion of play and work for 
children from the standpoint of racial heredity, we may say that: 

1. Play has intrinsic value as an agency conducing to 
normal growth and development. Work possesses no such 
developmental value in itself. 

2. Play follows the genetics of physical and psychical 
development, and work does not, unless carefully chosen and 
supervised, and even then there is danger of mistake. 

3. Play fosters no physical and physiological prematuri- 
ties or nervous and mental precocities. Work often does. 
So does school. 

4, Play never practices what is phyletically new. Work 
often does, and is therefore inimical to development and health, 
both physical and psychical. 

5. Play causes no over-specialization in the use of any 
muscle or group of muscles. Work often does. In play, 

one kind of activity is continued only as long as the activity 
is agreeable, many parts of the body are exercised in a variety 
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of ways, and usually no one part for very long without change 
In work the case is likely to be otherwise. 

6. In play the parts having the most utilizable energy 
are freely active. In work the least available energy is often 
used. In play the fundamental muscles get their proper 
amount of activity. In work the accessory muscles are fre- 
quently over-emphasized at the expense of the fundamental 
and for too long a time—such work sows the seeds of chorea 
and produces neurasthenic symptoms in great variety. 

7. No activity in play is performed with defective psychic 
motivation, while many activities in work are defectively 
motivated. This sums up the foregoing points. With play 
as play the child is en rapport; with work on the plane of adult 
psychology he has no common bond. 

8. Play is childhood’s heritage and the one means by 
which it can attain its full heritage of symmetry, normality and 
health of body and mind. 





Don’t forget Child Labor Day!—January 23, 1921 for churches; 


January 22 for synagogues, and January 24 for schools, colleges 
and clubs. 


It comes at the end of National Thrift Week, and we plan to 


emphasize the relation of child labor to national thrift—the waste 
of child labor to the nation in health, education, efficiency and 
happiness. Pamphlets and special information for use in observing 
the Day will be distributed. 





Will you see that it is observed in your community? 
Write us for further information. 














Too Muc# STATISTICS 


The head of an Oriental town, a Mohammedan, being asked 
by the Government to reply to certain questions relating to his 
city, sent in the following paper: 

Question—What is the death-rate per thousand in your city? 

Answer—In my city it is the will of Allah that all must die; 
some died old, some young. 

Question—What is the annual number of births? 

Answer—We don’t know, only God can say. 

Question—Are the supplies of drinking water sufficient and of 
good quality? 

Answer—From the remotest period no one has ever died of 
thirst. 

Question—W hat is the general hygienic condition of your city? 

Answer—Since Allah sent us Mohammed, his prophet, to purge 
the world with fire and sword, there has been great improvement. 
And now, my lamb of the West, cease your questioning, which can 
do no good either to you or anyone else. Man should not bother 
himself about matters which concern God only.—The Lancet. 


Way TeEAcHErRS’ Harr Turns GRAY 


The following gems were discovered in examination papers 
of the Methodist Girls’ school at Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia: 

When the form of a verb is changed it is called congregation. 

The prime meridian is called the eternal date line. 

Gibraltar is the keynote of the Mediterranean. 

The masculine of spinster is bore.—Colorado School Journal. 


The test on the examination slip read: ‘Write an example of 


the indicative, of the subjunctive, of the potential and of the ex- 
clamatory mode,” 
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The student wrote: “I am trying to pass an examination. If [I 
answer twenty questions I shall pass. If I answer twelve I may 
pass. God help me!’’—School and Home. 


SPECIMENS OF “TOPSY-TURVY PRONUNCIATION”’ 


“A colored brother was responsible for this: ‘Dr. Spinks said 
John died from dishere final come an’ get us’—meaning spinal 
meningitis.” 

“A young lady working on army personnel records asked: 
‘What is this auto-intoxication that so many of the army chauffeurs 
seem to have?’ ” 

“A neighbor told us of his intention to plant alfalfa, adding that 
he should ‘osculate’ the soil.” 

“She always used a tallow candle and put it out witha 
‘distinguisher.’ ”’ 

“The neighbor had been getting better, but had a ‘relax.’ ” 

“Our French professor was also an officer of the choral union. 
Wishing the tenors and basses to go downstairs to rehearse by 
themselves, he announced that ‘the gentlemen would please go 
bel-ow.’ ” 

“A colored woman told me her brother had suffered so dread- 
fully from a broken bone that ‘they had to give him an epidemic 
injunction every night.’ ” 

“A newspaper report of an accident during the performance 
of a child’s play said: ‘The child was assimilating (simulating) 
sleep when her dress caught fire.” 

“A colored porter on the Pullman said, ‘That there road runs 
paralyzed with ours for sixty miles.’ ”—The Outlook. 
































THE CURRICULUM. Kenneth Richmond. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
$2.25. 


This book is full of suggestion for those who feel dissatisfied with the present 
education, but who, unlike extremists in educational theory, still consider that 
the function of the school includes conscious acquisition of knowledge and de- 
velopment of the power of thought as well as encouragement of ‘‘spontaneous 
reactions.” The prospect of children “developing into thoughtful beings depends 
very largely upon the opportunity that is given them to think out, while they 
are young, the idea that knowledge is a unity and not a miscellany.’’ This is 
the foundation of Mr. Richmond’s suggested curriculum—one which differs 
from that of today not so much in content matter as in organization and method 
of presentation. ‘‘There should be an effective correspondence between the 
different subjects and methods pursued—not only a correlation of subject matter 
in detail, but an organized unity of plan which produces one course of develop- 
ment rather than several divergent courses.” The essential features of such 
courses for the elementary, the secondary, and the continuation school are out- 
lined and, a delightful surprise to readers of recent educational books, Mr. 
Richmond’s suggestions are perfectly adapted to our large public schools as 
well as to experimental or specially equipped schools. The introduction of 
such a course does not preclude a total reorganization of our schools; on the 
contrary it may hasten it. But its immediate value is self-evident and attain- 
able. The one great difficulty of the synthetic course is, as Mr. Richmond 
recognizes, that of securing ‘‘synthetic teachers.’’ But with the introduction 
of this method they will develop, for such a course will vitalize the work of the 
teachers as well as that of the children. 

G. HE. FP. 


EDUCATION AND THE GENERAL WELFARE. Frank K. Sechrist. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


Mr. Sechrist’s book is in the nature of an elementary textbook on school 
law, hygiene and management for the use of those actively engaged in school 
work. It attempts a detailed study of the entire problem of public school 
education—its philosophy. the responsibility of the state and federal govern- 
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ment, the provisions of existing laws, the child welfare movement, compulsory 
attendance, the school plant, the curriculum, the health and the psychology of 
the child. It is too comprehensive in its scope to be effective, and leaves an 
impression of carefully selected but not wholly assimilated material. Some 
questions are handled in such detail that their relationship to the general theme 
is lost—such as the modern school building, the daily program, etc. On the 
other hand the discussion of school laws in some instances is so general as to be 
almost misleading. In the treatment of child labor and compulsory school 
attendance the general trend of the laws throughout the country is summarized, 
but on the whole a too optimistic impression is left through failure to take into 
account the wide variation in the laws of different states, the many ways in 
which they are evaded and, frequently, the total lack of any effort at enforce- 
ment. The book is, however, a valuable plea for state conservation of child- 
hood through the public school as its agent—not only by making it necessary 
and economically possible for the child to attend school, but by providing for 
him a type of education that will meet his individual needs, will develop his 
capacities, mental and physical, and will direct his emotions. 


G. H. F. 


HEY-RUB-A-DUB-DUB. Theodore Dreiser. New York: Boni and Liveright. 


“‘A book of the mystery and terror and wonder of life,”’ the sub-title calls 
it, but the text of the volume seems to be “If I were to preach any doctrine to 
the world, it would be a love of change, or at least lack of fear of it.” Mr. 
Dreiser is passionately against all sheep-like conventionality, against all canned 
sentiment, against the superficiality that accepts a thing simply because it has 
always been so. The book is diffuse, and it is not constructive, in the sense 
that he offers no panaceas, but it is certainly a lively thought-awakener, guar- 
anteed to make a number of complacent people very angry,—if they trouble 
to read it. It is not recommended as a mental sedative. 


H. D. F. 


RECREATION. Viscount Grey of Falloden. K.G. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, $1.25. 


Here is a delightful essay of the personal kind, treating of favorite books, 
of games and sports, and of a very interesting acquaintance with Theodore Roose- 
velt. In one of his paragraphs on books he writes: ‘‘I have had too little time 
for reading, but that my advice may not be entirely academic I will recommend 
you, at any rate, one good modern novel. Its name is ‘The Bent Twig,’ the 
authoress is Dorothy Canfield, and I can tell you nothing except that she is an 
American, but the book seems to me one of the best pieces of work in novel 
writing that has happened to come under my observation recently.” 
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Army MentaL Tests. Compiled and edited by Clarence S. Yoakum and 
Robert M. Yerkes. New York: Henry Holt and Company, $1.50. 


This little book is a book of information, describing the methods and results 
of psychological examining in the Army, with suggestions as to the possible 
uses of similar methods in education and industry. 


THE COMMUNITY CENTER. L. J. Hanifan. New York: Silver, Burdett and 
Company. 


The State Supervisor of Rural Schools, West Virginia, contributes this 
volume to the Teacher Training Series. It is one that should prove very 
suggestive and helpful to a teacher in trying to make her school a real com- 
munity institution and to relate school work to community life. 


THE RURAL COMMUNITY, ANCIENT AND MODERN. Newell Leroy Sims, Ph.D. 
New York: Charles Scribners Sons. 


Prof. Sims, of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, has prepared a 
volume of selected readings covering over 900 octavo pages. The community 
is treated historically, analytically, and indeed in every way in which it has 
been treated in the now voluminous literature of country life. The selections 
are admirably done, and altogether the volume is an invaluable source-book 
on its subject. Reports of many modern surveys, with charts and maps, are 
included. 





The American Child 


Don’t forget Child Labor Day!—January 23, 1921 for churches; : 
January 22 for synagogues, and January 24 for schools, colleges | 
and clubs. j 


It comes at the end of National Thrift Week, and we plan to : 
emphasize the relation of child labor to national thrift—the waste | 


of child labor to the nation in health, education, efficiency and 
happiness. Pamphlets and special information for use in observing j 
the Day will be distributed. : 


Will you see that it is observed in your community? 


Write us for further information. 








